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PREFACE, 


These few notes were originally commenced . 
with the intention of aiding the Police to recog- 
nize, and cope with, the Criminal Tribes who 
frequent these parts of India. At the request of 
friends the papers appeared first in the Times of 
India ^ and in hopes that they may be of some 
slight interest to the public, and especially to 
those whose duty biings them in constant contact 
•with the predatory classes, they arc now issued 
in book form. 

Much time and trouble has been expended in 
collecting and verifying the facts set forth, from 
the people themselves concerning whom they are 
•written, and it is believed they will be found 
aceurate. 


E. J. G. 
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NOTES ON CRIMINAL TRIBES. 


CHAPTER 1. 

BowRiE® (Budhuck). 

BowriES, who are Iliiidoos, are known b) different 
names, according to the part of the country in which 
they ha\e settled, le, Cagoris, Bagns, or Wagris, 
BudUucks, Sloghjas, Delliiwal Bonries, Malpooras, 
hlarwarras, <£,c, &.c All make use of the same 
language, which was originallj Guzeiatce, and obser\e 


•In Kbandcish, Ecrjr pirti of the Centril Trovinces andDefcangeociallj' tbeio 
are sxs Uibet who are of the true Bovma family who immisrated tuath into these 
parts many generations ago, and still retain their catte names, thongb they aro 
known m tbo provinces by assumed ones. They are— 

I Wsgtw or Mogbyas known as Takeakata 

** Dowries known as Lnngotee Pardh t 

3 Downes known as Che tawalla rordLs 

4 Downns known as Scclajeet Dardhis 

5 ilayworiees known as Phansi Patilhis 

6 Downes known as Kslbailtas di guiaed as Kanipon >sths 

All these use n language e tuilar to that ot the Downes or Dudbucks of the north 
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the) were most diniig dicoits, hut the Thuggee and 
Dacoit) Department has much hioken up \iolent crime 
amongst them, and their great forte now is burglary, at 
which, and at cutting into tents and robbing camps, they 
are most expert and daring It is onl) the Delhiwal 
Bowries, however, and not the others, who practice the 
latter stjles of crime Moghjas still commit dacoity. 
Bo\\ries were ongmall) Rajpoots, and still retain the 
same “ ghotes” or sub-diMsioiis, (to They arc \ery 
fond of liquor, alwajs liae well, and are fond of mutton 
and hufValo flesh, but not beef After a succe'5''ful 
exploit the gang ha^e a feast, at ^^hlch much liquor is 
druuk "When disguised as Bjragees or Gossems, 
Bo 1 ^rlCs aR\a)S put up at a temple (a halting- 
place is called “Asen” b) them), and when othei- 
wise they do as do the people \\hose guise they have 
assumed 

^S’^omen neaer accompany them They move about 
in gangs of from three to eight or even more, sometimes 
thirty or forty The headman of a gang is styled 
“ Kadoo it IS Ills duty to make the breach and to 
enter a house, and to be the leader m all exploits The 
house-breaking implement is called a ‘‘ Gyan ” If 
talking about it in the pre<?ence of strangers a “ Dass” 
is added to it, making it “ Gyandass,” as if it were a 
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W hen (lisgiusetl is Gos«eins or BjTigccs a “Glut’' 
or 1 “ Diss” IS 1(1 (led to their rci\ names , thus, 
“ Gir\Yur^7iir,'* “GoomimZass” Thej worship “Dc\i,” 
the principal one being it Kcrolec, ibout 100 miles from 
Jeypoor Pilgrimigcs arc unde to this place by all the 
Bo^\rie tribe from great distances Oaths are taken m 
the name of this deity, Ihc^ ^^orsh^p none other 
Before proceeding on an exploit the spirits of deceased 
rchtiaes (kno^^n for their expertness and bra\ei 5 ) are 
m\olvcd for good or had omens The " Kadoo” of each 
gang lb the one a\ho generally consult^ For this 
ceremony grams of unboiled a\heat are U'sed , if this is 
not procurable “jowan’ is substituted But recourse is 
rarely had to the latter gram, as the ” Kadoo” usually 
carries some of the prepared aslieat about his person It 
IS prepared bj being soaked in ghee and the husk 
rubbed off bct\\een the palms of the hands The cere- 
mony of consulting the spirits is performed as follows — 
The “ Kadoo, ' baaing washed and cleaned himself, sits 
on the ground facing the west , a handful of wheat is 
put down on the corner of a sheet or bhnl ct Two 
grams ire taken and pi iced on the right or propitious, 
and one grim on the left or imlucl y side A few 
grams are thou taken up haphazard w itli the tip of the 
fingers and thumb of the right hand, and thrown down 
and counted out by fours If the number be odd, the 
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odd grain is put in a line under the grain to the left 
liand ; if the number be even, the last two grains 
counted out are put in a line under the two gi’ains 
placed to the right hand, A few more grains are again 
taken as before and counted out and disposed of as 
above. If the first essay produces an odd number, and 
the next an all the grains are collected and the 
business begun afresh till either three odd grains are 
obtained consecutively to the left or three even pairs 
consecutively on the right or lucky side. The former 
signifies the undertaking will not prosper, and the latter 
that it will. No burglary is committed during moon- 
light nights. The days when the moon enters her first 
quarter till the end of the third quarter are used for 
exploring houses, which is very easy in the guise of the 
religious mendicants usually assumed. They never trust 
to others for information ; the “ Kadoo” obtains it 
himself. During this period the gang does not shift its 
resting-place, but directly dark nights commence all are 
on the move again. Burglary is neVer committed any- 
where near where they may be putting up at the time, 
but they go long distances for the purpose. They have 
been known to break into a house and to put 30 miles 
between it and their halting-place the same night. 
Dowries have two modes of entering a house. Their 
favourite one is by the “ Buglee,” as they call it. A 
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armed with short stout sticks. On entering a room, 
either a match is struck to explore, or mustard seed or 
bajree grains are gently thrown forward. This is to 
learn the position of any brass or copper pots • or any 
boxes in the apartment, the noise of the seed hitting 
against them indicating the exact spot, and thus showing- 
in which direction all is clear and no obstacle to be 
expected for a further advance. One or two members 
of a gang are always left at the resting-place ; whilst the 
remainder are away house-breaking, the absent members 
are represented by stones covered Avitli long dhoturs, to 
make it appear they are present and asleep. Should 
any stranger come to the place those present get up, and 
say the others, being very tired, are sound asleep. 

Bowries never adiniuister poison. With the excej^tion 
of a rich shawl which is taken now and then, not to be 
retained by themselves, but for presentation to the xemin- 
dar, or other chief, of the part of the country they come 
from, they never steal anything but cash and jewellery. 
Stolen property is secreted by Malpooras, Marwarras, and 
Moghyas, by burying a good distance away from where 
they may be putting up at the time. Delhiwals bury it 
just below the fire-places made for cooking puiposes. 
Stolen jJroperty is never carried by a gang when on the 
move. It is left at the last “ Asen,” or halting-place, and 
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one of the g'lng is sent bid under co\cr of night to fetch 
It to the new “ Ascn, here it is reburied, 'indmo\ed 
on next dx} in the sime m'lnncr, and so on All jewel 
fer) IS at once broken up, 'incI.ifpossiblL, melted, nnd when 
a suffiuent amount of plunder IS collected, a member or 
two of the gsug are sent oft with it by rail or by road to 
their homes , ha^ mg safely deli\ cred it, tiiej return and 
rejoin the gang BowTies leaic their homes on thicMiig 
txpcditions (which expeditions arc called by them 
‘ Ramcth ) about the end of October or beginning of 
Noi ember, and freelj utilize thcrailwaj The Jlalpooras 
and Marwarrastake the tram generall} at Itarsee, Shohag 
poor and Badce The Delliiwals at stations near Delhi 
They return to their Mllage& at the commencement of 
the rams Some few, who are ‘ w anted m their owm 
countrj and are w ell know n, remain behind and spend 
the rainy seasons in the Deccan joining gangs when they 
return in the cold w eather 

As stated aho\ e, Downes generally come to the Deccan 
disguised as Byragees or Gosseins, and the only means 
of discoaermg them is to get a sharp Hindoo to watch a 
suspected gang of religious mendicants at their morning 
devotions Dowries do not go through it m the orthodox 
manner, which can be detected at once by a man know 
mg the different ceremonies which should be performed 
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CHAPTER 11 

Takenkar or Tukkaree, true Caste 
Name Wagri or Moghya. 

Takenkafs or Tukkarccs arc one of the six tribes of 
Pardhis, who reside m or frcciuent the Dcccau, and art 
all Hindoos They are true Bowrics or AVa^is, and 
obtained their present name, Takenkar, m these parts, 
still retaining their caste name of AVagn, b} a\liic}i and 
also Mogbja they arc kno^^n to one another “ Takenkar” 
IS derued from the Mahratta aerb ” tankn^,” to recluse! 
(stones), and the suffix ‘‘kar,” doer The remamiiig 
five tribes arc also off shoots of the great Boivric family 
All immigrated into Khaiidoish, Bcrar, part of the 
Nizam's Dominions, Central Provinces, and Deccan 
manv generations ago from Guzerat {ude ^Vagn tribe 
mentioned by Shernng m Vol II , page 228 ) All fi\o 
tribes speak the same language as the Bow'ics (or 
Budhucks) of the nortii of the present da\ TVagri 
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Takenkars will not intermarry witli any of tlie other 
Pardhi tribes in the Deccan. They are certainly the 
most numeious in the countries mentioned of all these 
tribes. Inveterate robbers and burglars by profession, 
their ostensible occupation is to repair and point mill- 
stones. From long residence in these parts they have 
assimilated themselves to the common Mahratta Kunbis 
in dress. By going about pretending to mend 
“ chukkies” they get their information as to houses to 
attack and rob. They also employ spies. Wagri 

Takenkars live in huts on the outside or skirts of a village, 
so that their movements may not be noticed by neigh- 
bours. They cultivate also. For purposes of crime, this 
tribe partitioned off the countries they now reside in into 
districts. Each district has its own headman, whom 
they .style “Mehtur.” He does not organize crime, but 
merely settles caste disputes, and receives a share of any 
property taken by men belonging to his “ zillah.” The 
‘ originators and organizers of expeditions are generally 
the well-to-do Wagris — men who possess fields and 
other jiroperty. In former days men of one district never 
committed crime in another “ Mehtur’s” preserve, but 
confined themselves to their own district. Now, however, 
this rule is relaxed, and the whole country is considered 
common to all. Wagris confine their operations to their 
own neighbourhood within a distance of from 'thirty to 
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fift) mile*’ 'lliej nc\cr ivniuicr into di tint countru'* 
for pnrposc of cnmo, is the Bowrie's of the north d(» 
F^pcditions nre phnned ^\hen incnihcr; of the tnh» 
collect for a maangc or •in\ rcligioiH ft tie'll PHn«; 
then formed nrc cirritd into c’cecution, often rmnr month*; 
afterward S'' oriU and spears are almost alwa> « earned 
when goinir to commit crime Thea ^omc limes organize 
large dacoilies on rich people’*; houses in ' illagc*; On 
tlie«e occa'!ions tlio 'nil admit Olier;, ^lang'' find 
Alahomcdans into the gang Some \ artionlaT tret (gene 
rail} a “ neem, for it is lield sacred In them) near the 
'illage to be attached is named as the render' ous place, 
where the members of the gang a‘;*:emble at tJic. appointed 
time from their rc‘'pectivc 'illagC'. On)' some art 
armed, others carr} lorche<!, and the re*'l ehil *' Tire arms 
are rarcU used now a-dais On entering the Milage tlit 
elacoits make straight for tlic liou e to 1 c attached, 1 real 
open tilt doot*;, and cuitr ‘^ouie. of the gang, each with 
a suppK of stonc'j, are plated at the corners of the •'treets 
leading to the house It is their dut\ to keep off anj 
'illagcrji who ma\ be boll enough to attempt to conn to 
the rescue agri Tal crikars have been knonn to 
practise great 0111011105 toaiards the inmates of hou«cs 
they attach to force them to point out 'vherc treasure or 
jeneller) is hidden ^Should any Wagri mcml er of tne 
gang be captured, hilled, or wounded m m expedition, 
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so)iic of his brotlicr-caslemen ])roceecl at ouce under 
fuvcr of night to his house and throw a twig of the 
“nccni” (rec either on the roof or in front of the door. 
This i.s done in dead silence, and is meant as a sign for 
the inmates on awakening in the mornmg that something 
has hajipened to their relation and to keep silence. An 
instance is on record of a wife, and of a mother : both 
refused to recognize the corpse of a Takenkar — their 
hu.^band and son respectively — killed in a case of bur- 
glaiy, even after it liad been identified bj deceased’s 
bi-other-villagers (Knnbis and Dliers, &c.). This was 
to try and establish that Wagri Takenkars had not com- 
mitted the crime. For the purpose of committing violent 
crime a "Whigri wraps a dhotur tightly round his body, 
two corners being tied in a knot between the shoulder- 
blades, and the remaining two in the small of the back. 
The face is muffled, showing only the eyes. Should 
there be occasion to speak whilst committing a dacoity 
or highway robbery, Hindustani is invariably used. 
Takenkars are most expert burglars. An entrance made 
by one of this tribe may readily be recognized by the 
breach, which is dug sloping gently downwards into the 
house, the sides being quite straight, not inclining in- 
wards at the end, as in an ordinary burglar’s work. 
Great care is taken to smooth it off the whole way 
through, which gives it a very neat appearance. Marks 
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of the ^slnrp point of the m^trmncnt (cillci! U thun 
‘ Kiitturna ) w«ed for tluN purpose is notiLoiblc -ill 
round igns uuhl c other lirghr*; ilw'ijs enter a 
lionsc/ccf foremost, nnd tint is %\h\ the Ireich is made 
iMth a do^\nv^arJ ‘^lope, m ca«c tlic groumlfloor might ht 
loi%cr than the outside le\c\ Tahcnkars arc aera parti 
cular about secreting stolen propcrta It is next to 
useless to scarcli their liousts tlioi rarcl) keep anj 
m them It is gonerall} huncd close under tlic hack 
wall of the house, or near the pegs to winch thoj 
tic ihcir cattle If, howeaer the posse sor be a aaell- 
kuown criminal tlic ptoperta vs buried at a great 
distance, gencrallj lu a field faknikars baae tbcir 
own particular and trusted goldsimtli rcceiacrs of stolen 
propert}, and to no otliers will thej offer it for sale 
Men of this tribe arc inucb addicted to stealing gram 
and cotton during ha^^cst time, wIhlIi the} prompt!} 
dispose of b} mixing with the produce of their own 01 
1 Tother castemen s fields Uica arc aery fond of 
tunning down wild pig with their dogs, and also net 
hares, from winch the} are called Pardins m some parts 
of the countr} Great numbers of ^Yag^ls are employed 
as aillage policemen \\\ khandeish, Bcrar, and some 
parts of the Niram s Dominions 



CHAPTER Ilf 

Lungotee Pardhi, True Caste Name 

“Bowrie.” 


Long subsequently to tbe mojing southward of the 
Wagris (Takenkars) another branch of the great Bowrie 
family followed them, and settled in parts of Khandeish 
and the northern portion of Berar, and carried on their 
professional pursuits of dacoity and highway robbeiy and 
burglary with impunity, till they, with the Wagiis, 
became the terror of the simple agiiculturists of these 
parts. To save their villages from the depredations of 
these two new classes of robbers, patels entered into 
wnitten agreements that their villages might be spared 
on payment of black-maii, and they enlisted numbers 
of both tribes as village watchmen. In those days 
British rule had not extended to Berai', and old agree- 
ments drawn up between villagers and these robbers 
are now preserved as curiosities in some towms. The 
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new imnngr'xntb were fond of snaring game, and of 
•^liooting, 60 were called Pardln*?, from the Jlahntta 
word “ pandh/' “ c!ia«!c/' but inanj otliors were al^(^ 
termed tlms, and from tlit fact that thc'^e men wore, and 
do still, a lungotce,® w ere named Limgotce Tardhis m 
contradistinction to all other Pardlii's 

As a rule the} arc a fine race of men with aph}<Jiog- 
nomj peculiar to them'^cUcs and aery similar to the 
Me}avarccs or Flian'scc Pardhis (who arc also Bowrits), 
the professional game-snarer'', a wandering rate, who 
arc to he met with id almost eaer} district and wed )y 
a iHage market The Lungotec Pardlii is simplo in Ins 
clothing, a dhotur round liis loins, a wintc slioct oacr 
his shoulders, and a similar coloured turban on Ins head 
completes Ins toilet The hair of the head is cut once 
when quite joung and never again touched hy scissor 
or razor XS’^hen first the tribe reached these parts the 
Women wore lamgas or petticoats, a tight jacket (choice) 
fastened behind like Rajpoot women, and a cloth over 
the Lead, but time and uitcrconrfic witli Mabratta- 
speaUwg people oavised a gradual e\mgc w eostvwwe, 
and now the earcc and ordinary cholco have usurped 
their original dress 

* Stnpol cloth li«t» ten the Itg^ mJ fallen el bo b Ipofofc kn 1 1 blnlto • eoiJ 
»»ttl the ,t 
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Perhaps in no race except the Meywarees, who are 
very similar in their ideas, is so much reverence paid to 
their principal deity, “ Devi,” as by these people. 
Every house has its Devi in silver. Women may not 
wear silver anklets, because the household goddess is of 
that metal ; they may not wear anything red about 
them, because Devi is -placed on a ground of that 
coloured cloth. Cots may not be slept on, because 
Devi is supposed to always rest on one : a shoe is not 
allowed inside a hut for fear of offending the goddess. 
Sacrifices of rams and young buffaloes are offered at 
regular periods each year, on which occasions a great 
feast is held. Unlike the Takenkars, polygamy is 
allowed. On the death of a brother the surviving eldest 
brother must marry and support the widow. Lungotee 
Pardhis are not a wandering race, but live in substan- 
tially built huts in the outskirts of villages, so that their 
movements may not be watched by inquisitive neigh- 
bours. They readily enlist as village watchmen, but 
will not take any service which involves leaving their 
homes in their adopted villages. British rule, with her 
stern determination to put down crime, has much calmed 
the pr^atory habits of this tribe, and violent crime is 
not practised so much as a profession by them now as 
in days gone by. The love of plunder, though, has not 
yet died out in the breasts of these -sons of a race of 
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m\eterate robbers Dacoit) is still committed by some 
of the older men, but the new generation ha\e tal en to 
burglary in its stead At this they are \ ery expert and 
successful The breach in the wall is very similar m 
appearance to that made by Tahenkars though not so 
neat m fini'^h So aft aid are tht} now of trusting 
one another, tint it is rare for more than two or three to 
undertake a burglary together verj often it is done 
single handed In dacoities men of other castes are 
allowed to join the gang and <lnre m the plunder As 
a rule, the} go full} armed and are ^ery reckless in the 
use of weapons Faces are invanabl} muffled Stolen 
property is ne^er brought home at first but is buried at 
once in some secluded spot, and there it remains for 
months till the hue and cry of its loss has calmed dowai 
when it IS unearthed and shared 

Should one of the gang be killed, his widow and chil 
dren if he has anj , get full share due to the deceased, and 
the latter are supported by the rest of the tribe till able 
to provide for themselves Unlike the Wagris (Taken- 
kar*?), these people are not taking so much to agricul 
tural pursuits, they prefer hunting and «narmg game and 
taking serMce as vilhge watchmen Great numbers 
are to be found in this latter capacity in many parts of 
northern KhandeisK and Berar It is curious the nee 
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lias not spread more southward, hut .they seem to hold 
tenaciously to the parts of the country their ancestors 
originally settled in. Amongst themselves, like the 
Wagris, they still use the Guzeratee language. The 
slang of these two tribes is similar, and many of the 
words are those employed by the Budhucks of the 
north, thus showing without doubt their Bowrie 
origin. 



CHAPTER !V 


CHEETAWALLA Pardiii-True CASTI 
Name, Bowhie, 

lircsr people, nre IInnloo‘<, ikrjvc llair u »m 
from the fict of their 1 eing ti»e sinreni of tiic th<t,la < i 
hunting leopard, ^^Ilich is tamed and hold to njilis and 
chief-), many of \\hom hcop members of tins tribe tit 
their pay for the hole purport of fiupplymg them wtlli 
these animals Cheeta^;alK r»arJhis are i hranch of 
the great Boi^nc tribe, btill rctaiiimg {he (mgimgc 
(Guzeratec) and many of ihetr customs Tiny will 
intennarry aMth LmtgoUc I’ardhtH ind xstlh i-oint other 
of the Pardhi tribes In ajpearuno liny irc Mry hhe 
the Lungofct Pardhis and ir the ItiiigotcD, but imldc 
them in mode of living, iinwiinth as they art a Inir 
avandtrmg trilK, and are a vvildcr-loof ing ni lUo 
headmen art styled “niiU" During tin ftm« (fny 
retire into the Xi/am’s Prritonf -J an i) mil thirnwlus 
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temporary sheds. Directly the monsoon ceases they 
commence wandering about the country. Pals, &c., are 
never used ; they put up under trees. Ostensibly they 
are game-snarers, hut must not be confounded with 
Phansee or Pal Pardhis, who are a totally different 
tribe, and who are looked upon with great contempt. 
The men never cut or shave the hair on their heads. 
Sometimes a necklace of onyx beads is worn. The 
women dress like the ordinary Maharatta female, but 
wmar necklaces of round glass beads of a dark colour 
with yellow about them. Children until attaining a 
certain age invariably have on onyx bead necklaces. Both 
men and women have a very dirty, untidy appearance. 
Men never take service as “jaglias” (village police), or of 
any nature which involves leaving the tribe. They are 
professional grain and cotton thieves, and rob standing 
crops. Should they come across an open house with no 
occupant inside, it is immediately entered and anything 
hands can be laid on is stolen. Violent crime, burglary, 
cattle-lifting and picking pockets are never resorted to. 
Small low-wheeled carts will generally be found with 
these people, which are used for the double - purpose of 
carrying captured cheetas and their goods and chattels. 
Occasionally a tame cheeta may be seen with them. 
He is used for supplying antelope flesh to the gang ; all 
surplus meat is sold. Unlike Phansee or Pal Pardhis, 
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bullocks or cows arc nc^er used whilst snaring game 
If these people remain long m one place holes are dug 
m the ground The orifice is small, but the inside is 
scooped out, so as to form a round deep recepticle 
This IS used for putting stolen proper!) into The 
mouth IS careful!) coiered up and the ground nictly 
smoothed, and one of tlio gang sleeps o\ er it Often 
several of these lioles will be found m each rcsting-placc 
The best mode for discoaenng them is by tapping the 
ground with a stick, when a hollow sound bctra)s the 
exact spot 



CHAPTER V. 


Soon ARIA. 

SooNAKiAS of Bundelcimd, a very enterprising race 
of hereditary pilferers and pickpockets, possessing a 
regular code of signals, are essentially day thieves, it 
being an article of faith among them never to steal 
between sunset and sunrise, and this law is religiously 
observed. They reside in the Bundelcund and Bhopal 
territories, and leave their homes in large gangs about 
ISlovember or December each year. En route to their 
destined fields of exploit, which exist in all parts of 
India, they break up into smaller gangs and thus 
advance in more extended order, freely utilizing the 
railway whenever it runs in the direction they wish to 
take. Every gang has a leader, whom they style 
“ mooktiar,” and is accompanied by a number of boys ; 
women never leave their homes. It is through the 
instrumentality of the boys that thefts are committed. 
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The} will steal an} thing and ever} thing, from the most 
valuable jewels and pearls and silks to old penknives 
and rags , nothing is too insignificant All plunder is 
sold as soon as possible and converted into cash They 
have regular purchasers of stolen property in the different 
countries the} ^lslt, in rendezvous villages, fixed on 
before leaving their homes Host Soonarias return to 
their native villages in time for tne Hoh festival, when 
all the proceeds of plunder they may have collected, 
which often amount to large sums, are fairly distributed, 
having first taken an oath that the amount for division 
IS all that was obtained A few valuable shawls or 
cloths are kept for presentation to the chiefs m whose 
lands they reside Soonanas, when out on an expedi- 
tion, do not uso tents or huts, but put up under trees, 
or sometimes m temples, alwa}s some distance from 
towns or villages There is no peciiliarit} about the 
costume b} which tlie} can be recognized, except that 
they almost alwajs possess a big with a running string 
to it and which is earned over the shoulder It is 
usually made of red material lined with coarse cloth This 
bag has many partitions m it for the reception of tobacco, 
pipe, flint and steel, betel leaves comb, penknife, <tc 

Tiiese professional thiev es general!} frequent large 
fairs and weekly markets Their principal mode of 
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operation i? peculiar to {]ietn?elve.-\ Suonan'n, x^vlf 

(lre?>-ed to pro.'^ent an anjiearance nf rt-.<peerai-iiitr 
accompaiuea In- ,, coaplo of tm-a, 

man, floni of for,,, o,,;cr,r iho fair. n,e aifoml.-mis 
tcnj (0 |.e strangers to i.im fo]|„„. ,,, 

Having seloeteJ .a st.ail .afoiv!, !.c considers v.-o„KI seit 
liio rnr|.nso. tlie Ica.t.er cntrTs into conversation rvid, t'-.. 
owner. One of ,h.e !,.avi„g cas-„aiiv s, roiled no. 

Si, amis eitl.er close i.n fr„:„, „r l.v id,,,. t!,o otfo-rs I,.:! 
some dist.aneo o!,: Tine mere!, ant pro.inees ids gc- ” 

for inspeetton. t!,., st.'anger is difficult to please, .and ad 
rile ameles !,e 

Scratci, Ids i,....ad .as if pc.ri.L.,ve,J ffiPs is sign for tf.- 

Kv to fe on tin- ,al, an,! fo. conversation .aftnacts tie 
attention -t it.e mere), ant. an,! on getting .a„ onpr.rp.rs 
moment cdtl.er tonciies tl.e for rvid, ind c-Ikov Jr , cades 
Sign rv,,!, csdien tiie young „cc;d„ a.fo-oitly puridns. 
una-en by the o-.vne,-, ,v.hat,ver is nearest.' Jad jtfos 

dOiorl.v =..,ay. rn-.i imnreJi.ateiy pa-ses ,!.e stolen nnide 

to tile otlier lov or th 

:nnh, v.iiiy runs on :r^ a?: 

opposite direction »dt!; it. The .Soonaria caLarlv ‘ kares 

■oe stall, e.vpressing bis regret ti, at there is nothing in 

r e shop ne likes, and generally it is not tiil the booth- 

Keeper begins to coPc.r-f h'< r,,-,, j ^ , r 

'>y^-'=pread goo^ls tnat le 

msses Whatever ia.s been stolen. If ho^^ver., tire I-ess 
I- ossco.erej te.fore the Soonaria leaves, he cccdoks 


Wif 
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Tvith the shopkeeper on hi*; loss, he being ne%er sus- 
pected In this manner ^aIllable shai\ls, cloths and 
string*? of pearl*?, <£c , arc stolen The sime system is 
pursued in shops in toil ns The} Inic also various 
other modes of stealing On obseriing a party of 
traaellcrs cookiitg, one of these tinea es goes do*:© up, and 
sitting doavn tells some doleful talc, and thus attracts 
their attention, upon which an accomplice, i\ho is sauntei- 
lug near them, smartl} appropriates a lota or an} thing 
aihich ma} be hand} Another method, and one usually 
adopted at a illage markets, is for a part} of them to 
feign drunkenness and create a disturbance, often pre- 
tending to strike one another and uttering cries of pain 
Inqtusitiae stall oaaners, native-hke, leave then goods 
unguarded and run to see what is going on , accomplices 
on the watch have it all their owai way, and pilfer what 
the} can find 

Iti*^ generally customarv in this countr}, a\heu well- 
to do men or women enter tanks or rivers to bathe, to 
leave their money and valuables with their clothes on 
shore, in charge of some relation or friend Two 
Soonarias, one following the other at a convenient dis- 
tance, saunter unconcernedly along the water’s edge 
On approaching the spot the front man, going close by 
the person sitting with the valuables, pretends to put 
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away some money in Jiis v.'aistclotlj, and drops some 
coppers as if by accident, and passes on dro])ping more ; 
in almost every instance the guardian rises and picks up 
llm coin and pockets it ; seeing more fall, that is 
appropriated too, tlie acute tliief continuing to entice the 
person anvay to a sufficient distance to enable his rear 
companion to come up and rim. away wdtli ilie now 
unguarded valuables. 


Soonarias also cut away pockets in crowds, take 
jewellery off the persons of children on like occasions, 
steal clothing left unguarded on banks of rivers or sides 
of tanks, and pilfer anything they can find. A Soonaria, 
like most pickpockets, can rarely fix his eyes on one 
when conversing. Dacoity, highway robbery, or bur- 
glary are never committed by these people, in fact an 
oath is taken by them before the goddess Devi that they 
will never commit any other crime but that of theft, and 
right well do they carry out the terms of their oath. 



CHAPTER VI. 


Bun JAR A, CALLED IN SOME PARTS OF 

THE Deccan “Lumbhana.” 


Bdkjaras are a vrcll-tnomi cla=s in Central and 
Southern India. Gloving about "wUh large droves of 
pack bullocks, tliey are the grain and salt carriers of the 
country. The introduction of railways has spoilt their 
trade, and numbers are now settling down to a qmet 
agricultural life. Tliey are divided into four tribes, viz., 
“ Muttoorias," who are Hindoos, and Chuttrees by caste ; 
“ Lubhanas," who are Hindoos, and Chuttrees by caste ; 
“Charuns,” who are Hindoos, and Rajpoots, by caste ; 

Dharees,” who are Jlahomedans, and are the “ bhats” 
(bards) of the Bunjara tribes. There is also a class 
called “Dhalias,” who are Bunjara Mangs. Each tribe 
is divided into clans or tandas, with a naik at the head 
of each. The “ Charuns” (by far the most numerous in 
these parl«) and the Dharees" are the most criminal 
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tribes. Tlie various kinds of crime to which they are 
addicted will be noticed further on. “ Muttoorias” and 
“ Lubhanas” coniine themselves to cattle-lifting and 
kidnapping. “ Muttoorias” may be recognized from the 
others by the fact of the males wearing the “janwa” or 
sacred thread, and by the costume of the women, which 
is generally a blue saree. The married women wear their 
hair in a peculiar manner, tied up in a knot on the top 
of the head and fixed there by a button. The difference 
between “ Lubhanas” and “ Charuns” is that the women 
of the former wear sarees, and the latter use the lainga. 
The report on the Bunjara tribes by Mr. N. Cumber- 
lege, of the Berar Police, printed in 1869, deals fully 
on their divisions, sub-divisions, and various ceremonies. 
The following notes are only intended to give a few 
hints on the manner in which the criminal class, viz., 
“ Charuns” and “ Dharees,” commit crime and secrete 
property. 

In the palmy days of the tribe dacoities were under- 
taken on the most extensive scale. Gangs consisting 
of 40, 50, or even 150, well-armed men, would go long 
distances from their tandas or encampments for the 
purpose of attacking houses in villages or treasure-parties, 
or wealthy travellers, on the highroads. Gradually 
these gangs got broken up. Several members, turning 
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approvers to the Tliuggee ind D'tcoitj Depirtment, 
denounced Iiimdreds of their compinion'? m enme The 
more Ultimate knovrletlge the police ha\e obtained con- 
cerning the habits of this race, and the old reticence on 
the part of the Bunjiras theniselies igim'^t gi'ing 
information concerning their feiloM -ci'^temen haiing 
been broken through, ha^e all aided, it ma} be said, in 
quite stopping thehea^y class of dacoitica Bunjaras u^ed 
to commit in days gone by At present the} confine 
themsehes to dacoities on a small scale on highwa}s 
and on houses in oiit-of-the i\a} hamlets, to liighwaj 
robherj, cattle lifting, sheep stealing, kidnapping chil- 
dren, cutting ai\ av hags of gram, hales of cloth and 
cotton from off carts at night iihen moving along roads, 
or when halted for the night, to canning off bales of 
clotli or silk at large fairs and encampments, and to gram 
and cotton thefts during harvest tune All these are 
crimes “ Chariiu” and “ Dharce ’ Buniaras are addicted 
to The} do not, as a rule, commit burglar} , but onct 
the} take to it are keen and succe&'sful Information is 
imparted to them b} fnendl} hquor-\ endors, resident 
Bunjaras emplo} ed m v illages as herdsmen or cultivators, 
and b} village Marwarecs Moic frequently, however, 
a party, bent on committing crime, sit out of sight on 
the side of a road mucli frequented bj travellers, and 
take their chance b} waiting until a suitable opportunity 
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tribes. The various kinds of crime to which they are 
addicted will be noticed further on. “ Muttoorias” and 
“Lubhanas” confine themselves to cattle-lifting and 
kidnapping. “ Muttoorias” may be recognized from the 
others by the fiict of the males wearing the “janwa” or 
sacred thread, and by the costume of the women, which 
is generally a blue saree. The married women wear then- 
hair in a peculiar manner, tied up in a knot on the top 
of the head and fixed there by a button. The difference 
between “ Lubhanas” and “ Charuns” is that the women 
■of the former wear sarees, and the latter use the lainga. 
The report on the Bunjara tribes by Mr. N. Cumber- 
lege, of the Berar Police, printed in 1869, deals fully 
on their divisions, sub-divisions, and various ceremonies. 
The following notes are only intended to give a few 
hints on the manner in which the criminal class, viz., 
“ Charuns” and “ Dharees,” commit crime and secrete 
property. 

In the palmy daj^s of the tribe dacoities were under- 
taken on the most extensive scale. Gangs consisting 
of 40, 50, or even 150, Avell-armed men, Avould go long 
distances from their tandas or encampments for the 
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or wealthy travellers, on the highroads. Gradually 
these gangs got broken up. Several membeis, turning 
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nppi overs to tie Ihuggoc 'll! I D-icoitj Department 
denounced hundreds of tlieir compinions m crime The 
more intimate knowledge the police ln^o obtained con 
cernmg the habits of this net and the old reticence on 
the part of the Bunjiras theniseUes against giaing 
information concerning their fellow castomen haaing 
been brol en through ha\e all aided it may be said in 
quite stopping theheaaj class of dacoities Bunjarasused 
to commit in da} s gone b} At present they confine 
themseUes to dacoitics on a small scale on highwa}8 
and on houses m out of the w a} hamlets to highway 
robber} , cattle lifting ‘^heep stealing kidnapping chil 
dren cutting aw ay bags of gram bales of cloth and 
cotton from off carts at night when moving along roads 
or when halted for the night to carr}ing off bales of 
cloth or silk at large fairs and encampments and to gram 
and cotton thefts during harvest time AH these are 
crimes Cliaruu and Dharee Buniaras are addicted 
to The} do not as a rale commit burglar} but once 
the} take to it are keen and succes ful Information is 
imparted to them b\ fncndl} liquor vendors resident 
Bunjaras empIo}edm villages as herdsmen or cultivators 
and b} villige Marwareos More frequently, bow ever, 
a part} bent on committing crime sit out of sight on 
the side of a road much frequented bv trav cllers and 
take their chance b} waiting until a ‘luitable opportunity 
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ortore Wlu'n u gung huvo dolennlnod on onm- 

luilllitg (lac’(»ily or liiginvay roUu-'ry (nIiodW llio caso bo 
a iiOHvy ono), llioy somolinios boforo atarling (,'ons\)l|. a 
“ bhnggut,’' ov pvioHl, but (bis is not dono [or ordinary 
I'asos. In [orinor linu'S ot'rtain ooroinonios ofoonsulting 
llio*s|iiirits of i\llUoo " lioolcia’’ wore }ierfornio(l, but if is 
now, us a rule, diKponsod with. The gang ndjo\n'n to 
llio noarosi btpjor shop and indulge (roeiy ; if desirous 
of great eaution, all (he nietnbers will not go to (ho shop, 
but keep out ofsighl and send one or (wo to bring away 
the spirits in bottles. Sluudd (he destination selected 
for their exploit be far, cooked food is taken with 
lhen\. In British territories at present anus are very 
rarely carried on lln'se occasions. Mncb man takes a 
good slo\B stick (“ gedcc”) which is generally broken from 
a “ kliair" or “ unjnn” In'o vn route. 'I’he bark is 
peeled otV, wbieb euusos it to look whitish and frosli. 
'J'hes(' “ g('d('es” are either bidden away, burnt, or dc- 
Inyveil in some way when no longer needed. For the 
conunission of road daeoilies or liighway robberies 
Woody or billy parts are ebosen, so as to ensure a safe 
retreat, 'i'he attack is g,'onerally eonuneneed by sloue- 
iltnoving, and then a rush is made, and “ gedees" freely 
used, the vtcliius almost invariably being strueb about 
Iho bead or face. Whilst ]dunderiug lluuluslaiii is 
sometimes spoken, but, as a rule, they never utter a 
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word, but grunt signils to one another Dhoturs aro 
braced up tightly, nothing is worn on the body, and faces 
are generally muffled, but if the encampment bo a long way 
off, this precaution is usually dispensed with In house 
dacoitics men are posted at different corners of streets, 
each with a supply of well-chosen round stones (wlucli 
they carry with them from a distance), to keep off any 
people who may attempt to come to the rescue of those 
attacked The main body of the gang rush on with 
cries of “ deen, deen," effect an entrance, and should 
their tanda be some distance away, carry off everything 
they can lay their hands on , hut, on Iho other hand, 
should the tanda be near, only jewellery, cash and clotlis 
are taken After committing a enmo they make for 
their encampment by unfrequented paths, but, to avoid 
being followed, generally take a direction the opposite 
to the right one for a couple of miles, here drop a cloth 
or two or some other article, but always of the stolen 
property, and then double round direct for their proper 
destination. This is done to throw the police off the 
correct track Bunjara dacoits will also sometimes, after 
the commi'^cion of a crime, make straight towards a 
tanda against which they ha\e a grudge, fcaMng pal- 
pable tracks along tbe path, so as to lead the police to 
beheve that the members of that particular encampment 
are the culprits Havmg thus, a* they imagine, cast 
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suspicion on their enemies, they make the best of their 
way to their o^vn tanda. . Eecognizable stolen property 
is not brought into an encampment, but is buried in the 
jungles. Hollows in the side of nullahs made by the 
rush of waters are favourite places wherein they bmy 
cloths, and sandy beds of nullahs for copper, brass, or 
iron pots, &c., under large stones, also hillsides, and 
the top of old machans (used for watching crops from) 
are used for secreting stolen property. Cotton, when 
not taken direct to the receiver’s house, is hidden away 
in jungles, the material being well covered with green 
leaves, or in kurbi stacks some distance from the tanda. 
Sometimes old dry wells, especially those in deserted 
village forts, are used for secreting bales of cotton, cloths 
and bags of grain. Should the gang have a trustworthy 
receiver, all stolen property is taken direct to his house 
and handed into his safe keeping. Liquor-shop keepers, 
coppersmiths with whom they may be intimate, and 
frequently Marwarees and patels of villages are their 
receivers, and dispose of the property for them, Bunja- 
ras are very expert cattle-lifters, sometimes taking as 
many as a hundred head and even more at a time. This 
is chiefly practised in hilly countries, or where hills and 
jungles are close at hand. Expert professionals, however, 
do this in the plains, anywhere and everywhere, Secret- 
yng themselves, they watch for the herdsman to have 
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Ills usual muUhj doze, and till the cattle lia\e strayed 
auay a little distance from liim Seizing the opportu 
nit), as man) as have strayed furthest are drnen off to 
a great distance and secreted m raaines and woods 
Sometimes men of se\ oral tandas a^ ill form a confederacy 
and keep all their stolen cattle together in one place, 
secreted as just mentioned If questioned by any passcr- 
b), the answer is that the animals belong to patels or 
villagers, given m tbeir charge to graze, and, as tbis is 
done every day, tlie questioner thinks notlimg more of 
it After a time the cattle are quictl) dispo'^ed of b) 
ones and twos to people at a distance from whence they 
v\ere stolen ilaii) arc sold at weekly markets One 
mode of stealing cattle is setting fire to a village at 
night m five or six places smiultaneonsl) A whole 
gang of perhaps over a Iiundred Bunjaras being m 
waiting m small groups all around it, knowing that the 
first thing a Mahratta will do, before looking to tbc safety 
of either his famil) or himself, is to let loose his cattle, 
the) await the animals, which come stampeding from the 
fire and are easily dnv en off twenty or thirty miles be 
fore the trick has been discovered In this way ncatl) 
a whole village is burnt down, women and children beat 
their brea'sts and cr), the men grope about, tr) mg to 
find and save an) jeweller) which the) fane) might lia\e 
been dropped, and forget all about their cattle for hours, 
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until their chance of ever seeing them again has gone. 

Another favourite trick of lifting cattle is this : — 
Should they, iriile on the march with their own droves, 
notice two or three bullocks or cows grazing by the 
roadside untended, these are driven into the midst of 
their own pack bullocks and taken on with them. Animals 
thus stolen are usually sold to bxitchers. Once upon a 
time Bunjaras would never sell to a butcher, but now it 
is an every-day occurrence. Sometimes picketed cattle 
in villages, or with travellers resting on the roadside, 
are stolen at nights. The stealing of sheep and goats 
from tlieir pens at night is generally performed in tlie 
following manner. Dark nights are selected. Four or 
five men surround the pen and hide a little distance off, 
one or two others approach the sheep on all fours, 
jumping towards them in imitation of wild animals. This 
alarms the flock, they break away and scatter over the 
country ; each man in hiding seizes a goat or sheep and 
walks off' with it. Should, however, the shepherds 
notice that men, and not wild animals, are frightening 
their flock, tliey use their slings. When this is done the 
Bunjaras throw oft' all reserve, rush on them from every 
side, pelt them with stones, rob them and carry off their 
animals by force. Occasionally no attempt is made to 
do the thing quietly, but an open attack is made, 
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commencing with the nsinl ^tone-throwing During the 
day thej Ime a habit of Btcaimg sheep or goatb 
Ob<5cr^ mg the direction in which a flock is grazing, the 
Bunjara selects a bush or a largo stone or a niilHb, 
whichever nia} be in his waj, and secretes himself 
For fear he ma\ be noticed, he pretends to dig up roots 
or to be collecting gums, On the approach of one of 
the animals near him he watclios for tlic *:hcphcnrs 
attention to be directed in the opposite wa\ , the ‘^heep 
or goat IS instantlj thrown, both forclegb are crossed 
oaer the back of its neck, tongue pulled out sufiiciently 
far to enable him to run a long tliorn through the tip 
(this prevents the animal drawing it back, and thus 
ensures its silence), and it is left l}ing on the ground 
under the hiding-place the Bunjara ii^ed All this is 
done m a few seconds, and he moves awa} in the most 
unconcerned manner The shepherd, ignorant of the 
fate that has hefallen one of his flock, and intent on 
watching his charge, generall} passes on w ithout noticing 
the helpless animal, which is afterwards carried away 
by the Bunjara Acting m the same manner, the sheep 
or goats are sometimes kiHed (by breaking (be neck by 
a sudden jerk), instead of being left ah\e 

When it is intended to steal gram during lnr\est 
time, a suitable “ khullah” (spot selected m harvest tune 
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in n licld -wlicro ^oviin is llini.slied .ninl licapcd) is selected 
dnrii)"’ flic (lay. Al.^nt tiirce o’clock in the morning, when 
watchmen are generally asleep, the gang approach the 
“ khullah” hy stealth. One or two armed with sticks 
stand over the slumhering watchers, the rest, each having 
a hlanket nr a sheet, helj) themselves to the grain. 
J^lionid the Jhuijaras he able to get away without 
awaking the watchmen well and good ; should, however, 
the men awake, they arc instantly attacked, beaten, and 
themselves. In addition to the grain, robbed. The same 
sy.stcm is pursued as regards cotton. Sometimes, how- 
ever, Piimjaras won’t try and ste;il quietly, but make a 
regular attack with stones. Standing crops arc robbed 
at nights. Byrore the cotton is read}' to be picked, the 
receiver is decided on, and arrangements regarding price 
to he paid, &c., agreed on. One old man is left at night 
to heat the “ nagara” (drum), and a few boys and girls 
shout their best at the tanda. All the remainder move 
olT with their bullocks and come to a place near the field 
to be robbed. Some pick the cotton, some carry the 
])undlcs, some dispose of it in the saddle bags, and directly 
five or six packs arc full these are driven off. The loads 
arc taken tlie same night to the receiver (generally a 
hlarwarce), and secreted by him before morning. The 
rapidity with which Bunjaras can pick cotton is almost 
beyond belief. Tobacco leaves cut from the plants and 
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leftm the fields to drj, and hemp sticl ed by the water- 
side to be cleaned, arc also frequentlj stolen by them 
In eases of dacoit) orb ghway robbery, cowrie shells, bits 
of cloth, and sometimes a sling, arc often dropped by them 
in their hurry As this tribe arc much addicted to drinking 
before an exploit, freshl} smoked leaf pipes lu the neigh 
bourhood of the «cene of crime arc a prett} good tell tale 

If Bunjaras ha\c committed a dacoit} or highway 
robber) , a 'ipot either in the jungle or in a ravine, within 
a mile all round, will be found wlmre the gang Imo 
assembled and examined their spoils, and some of the 
propert}, considered useless, will be found cast awaj by 
them As a rule, these people do not commit crime anj- 
where near where their clan may ha^c been encamped at 
the time, except bnrglary, and this they frequently com- 
mit m the Milage nearest their tanda Should men of a 
distant party be the culprits, Bunjaras m the immediate 
neighbourhood will he sure to know of it m time, and, if 
properly humoured, will gne information In cotton 
thefts the route taken can generally he traced by pieces 
of loose cotton on the ground, or adhering to the twigs 
of hushes or trees, and as Bunjaras arc, as a rule, bad 
carriers of weights, spots will be met with w here the 
bundles have been put down for a rest and a smoke It is 
customary to tear stolen cloth into equal pieces, and each 
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nicinl)cr of llic tanda gets one. T])osc are hidden away 
in llic dillercnt pals, or tenis, or sewn into bullock packs. 
vStolen dlioturs and turbans may always be recognized 
by tlie fact that the edging lia.s been i\)rn off. The 
edging, or pieces of it, e.'^pecially if of silk, may be found 
in the bags in the possession of the women, in which 
little odds and ends are stowed away. Jewels are often 
found not only in the packs, but in cooking-pots on the 
fire. If a woman has no time to hide them on her person, 
and there are a number or even one piece to conceal, a 
little water is put into a cooking-pot or caldron and it 
is put on the lire with the jewel or jewels in it, and ' 
an old hag, putting in a handful of flour or anything 
handy, goes on stirring it up with a spoon, to make 
believe she is cooking some food. Should a fight have 
taken place in the commission of any crime and one of 
the Buujaras have been wounded, his fellow-castemen 
endeavour to keep him out of sight, and many patels 
will be found by them ready to come forward and swear 
the man is suffering from some disease and is too ill to 
be seen. Sometimes a wounded man is sent away, and an 
excuse is made that he has gone to see a friend, or search 
after missing cattle. Bunjaras do not assume disguises. 

Throughout the klahratta-speaking countries, but 
more particularly in the centre division of the Bombay 
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Presidencj, a race called “ Wunjaras ’ are to be found 
These people must not be mistaken for those abo\ e 
described They are quite distinct, ha\mg neither 
laiguage, manners, hor thoughts (except perhaps for 
crime) in common ivith the Bunjaras Thc\ are per- 
inanent residents of village'!, uhereas these latter are a 
wandering ch'^s Being a true Mahratta speaking 
tribe, they have also adopted the customs and costumes 
of the people of those countries In former days 
“ Wunjaras ’ were most inveterate dacoits and high- 
wa}men, and followed tlie trade as a profession 
The^e crimes are still practi-sed by them, but not to 
such a degree, as thej are gradually settling down to 
a quiet agricultural life A great many are patela of 
villages, and live peaceably on the ill gotten gams of 
their forefathers 


6 



CHAPTER VII. 


Mooltanee, True Caste Name Kayn- 
JUR, and known by Bunjaras as 
“Kaynjur.” 


Kaynjur Mooltanee? are Bunjaras of llic i\Iahoine- 
(lan persuasion, speaking the same language as the 
Bunjaras, and many })osHessing Hindoo surnames. TJicse 
people, it appears, severed themselves from the parent 
family by embracing i\Iahojncdanism in the days of the 
early Mahomedan Emperors of Dellii. As amongst their 
Hindoo brediren, the leader of a tanda is styled “Naik.” 
The men adopt the same costume as that worn by 
ordinary village i\Iahomedans. Beards are never shaved, 
and the hair of the head is worn long at the back. The 
costume of the females is very like that of the Bunjara 
women of the “ Charun” tribe, except that so many 
brass ornaments are not worn. Mooltanees, like the 
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Bunjari'?, ire a ^\'^ndenng tube, and mo\c about with 
large of pad bullocks convejing gram, *£.c , from 

place to place Tins tribe comes from Baroda terntorj, 
and the western parts of Uajputana and Bhopal in which 
countries are their periodical encampments during the 
raiuj season \Yhen moMng about the country they 
hie m pals (small tents) and encamp exactly hke Bun 
jaras They do not, as a rule, penetrate far south, but 
keep to Khandeish, tbe Central Provinces, Berar, 
and the northern portion of the Nizam s dominions 
The Iva} njuT ^looUanees arc professional dacoits high 
wa} robbers and cattle lifters, but not burglars They 
arc most addicted to robbing opium, and may rightly be 
termed “ opium dacoits This drug, or other merchan 
dizc, IS more generally robbed while m transit along the 
principal roads, cither whilst the convoj is on the move 
or encamped These Mooltanecs have been 1 nown to 
attack and rx)b Bunjara encampments, and carry off the 
gram their Hindoo brethren were conacjing from one 
place to another 

There is another tribe of Mooltanecs, who must not 
be confounded with those desenbed above, the true 
Jl/ookerce lilooltanecs know n popularly as Lukdi (wood) 
Mooltanees, who are a non aminal class and liic per- 
manently in huts close to towns oi Milages In manners 
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Bnnj'ira'i, ire a "waudeniig tribe, n.ncl mo^o about with 
large dro^es of pad bullochs, convcjmg gram, &c , from 
place to phcc Tina tribe comes from BarcuK territory, 
ami the western parts of Kajputana aiul Bliopal, m which 
countries arc their periodical encampments during the 
ram} sea'son AYhen mo\mg about the country tliey 
Ine in pals (small tents) and encamp exactly hke Bun- 
jaras They do not, as a rule, penetrate far south, but 
keep to Klnndeisli, the Central Provinces, Berar, 
and the northern portion of the Nizams dominions 
The Kajnjur Mooltanccs are professional dacoits, high- 
wa} robbers and cattle lifters, but not burglars They 
arc most addicted to robbing opium, and may rightly he 
termed “ opium dacoits ' This drug, or other merchan- 
dize, is more generally robbed while m transit along the 
principal roads, cither whilst the convo} is on the mo\e 
or encamped These Mooltanees have been known to 
ittack and rob Bunjara encampments, and carry off the 
gram their Hindoo brethren w ere con\ C} mg from one 
place to another 

There is another tribe of j\Iooltanees, who must not 
he confounded with those described above, the tru*' 
jlibu^erce Mooltanees, known popuhrlj as Bukdi (wood) 
MooUantes, who are a non criminal class and live t> - 
nnnentl} m huts close to tow ns or a illage In 
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All the three tribe'; mentioned above ent and dnnk 
together, and speak the same language {uz , Bunjara), 
but do not intermarn Chuggras and Ka}njur Mool 
tanees consort together, but not so the Mookerec Mool- 
tanecs, a\ho keep entirely to themselves The only 
means, by appearance, of telling the difference between 
this last and the other two tribes IS 1} the costume of 
the women Tliose of the non criminal class wear long 
1 ungas and choices® ornamented with small pieces of 
silk and bits of silv er tinsel on the sleeves, whereas the 
females of the tw 0 criminal tribes wear short laingas, 
like Bunjan women, and the choices are unornamented 
The cut of the clioleeS of all three tribes is the same as 
the Bunjaras Teraale infanticide is practised by the 
Chuggras, girls for marriage being obtained from the 
ordinarv Mahoraedans of the countiy 
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whereas the latter are a non-cnaiiaal \\aiulerius» 
Depra\cd iu morale, the malo^ of both trlK"' vuliN^t to a 
great extent b) the prostitution ol some of theii leiiK\h"s, 
though let it be said to the ciedlt of tlic foimei that thej 
are not so bad as t!ic latter. Tlicy labour foi them<5el\es 
by cuUh atliig laud, b\ taking scraiee as aillnge wnleh- 
men, or by hiring them'^eiNOs to aillages to destio) that 
pest of Indian farmers, the wild hog, and, aho\o all, they 
are professional robbcis Kam Kollmtccs, on the otliti 
hand, are a lazy go od-foi -nothing ehss of men, who, 
beyond making a few combs and bhuttlcs of bone, wall set 
their hands to no kind of kihonr, but subsist mainly by 
the immoral pursuits of tiieir women. At every large liiu 
may be seen some of the portable huts of this tiibc, made 
of rousa grass, the women, decked in jewels and gaudy 
attire, sitting at each door, whilst the men are lounging 
lazily at the back. 'Ihe males of the Duokur Kollmlce 
tribe are a fine manly set of fellows, and obt lined thu 
distinction of “ Dookur” (hog) from the fact of tin ir 
liunting the wild and breeding the domesticated pig. 
This animal is also offered up for bacnficc on certain 
occasions. They hclie>c not in the deities of Hindoo 
Rt} thohg^’y but in the one Suprenie, un^ccti Ik/ng. 2io 
Hindoo festivals arc observed, and vvorbhip is only per- 
formed iu cases of great family trouble or other affliction. 
The ceremony is simple. A small square piece of ground 
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is sclcclcd, and, linviiig levelled it, it is smoothed with 
W'ater, incense is burnt thereon and prayers offered up. 
Sacrifices are only resorted to wdien invoking tlie spirits of 
deceased relatives, for they believe tljeir spirits are about 
and watch over tliem always. A boar is offered to a male 
and a sow to a female spirit. The tribe is divided into 
sub-divisions, and each sub-division has its own burial- 
ground in some special spot, to which it is the heart’s 
desire of every Kolhateo to carr}', when he can afford it, 
the bones of his deceased relatives. Children of tender 
age are buried, but adults of both sexes are burnt. Tlie 
bones of the latter, after cremation, are collected and 
buried, pending such tiine, should it be at a distance, as 
they can be conveyed to the appointed cemetery with due 
ceremony. When the time comes, that is, when means 
can be found for the removal, the bones are disinterred 
and placed in two saddle bags on a donkey, the skull 
and upper bones in the right bag, and the leg and lower 
bones in the left. The ass is then led to the house, 
where a canopy, made for the occasion, is ready for their 
reception. The bags are placed in the centre, and high 
festival, as for a marriage, is held for three days. At 
the end of this period they are replaced on the donkey, 
and with tom-toms beating, and dancing-girls of the 
tribe dancing in front, tlie animal is led off to the ceme- 
tery. On arrival the bags,- with the bones in them, are 
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buried in a circular hole, a btone is pl'iced to m'lrk the 
spot, and is covered rvith red pigment and oil, and the 
spirit of the deceased is considered to be appeased 

The marriage ceremoii} is aer} pnmitue Brah- 
mins are not empIo^ecl, and no propitious day is souglit 
A feast IS held, the bride and bridegroom, dressed m new 
clothes, sitting side bj side, grace the dinner, dancing- 
girls of the tribe dance before them, much liquor is con- 
sumed, and the happj couple arc considered dulj married 
according to Kolhatee rites ^Iirricd uomen arc aery 
moral and faithful, and indiscretions a\luch e\ery day 
disgrace our civilized world are unknomi It is only a 
certain proportion of the unmarried females who are 
brought up as dancing girls and nev er niarr^ Young 
women mav marry at au} age , the older they are the 
greater the dowry pud 'Widows if the) wish may re 
mart} People of any caste maj become Kolhatees, and 
are received into the trihc with open arms Great num- 
bers of Rajpoots and ^labcmedans join them On the other 
liand, a great many of the fair but frail pe\ portion of this 
taste embrace the Mahomedan faitli The ordeals men 
and women of this race hav c to pass throngli to prove then 
innocence, if tliey dtnj an accusation, are ciinous For 
a woman seven leaves of the peepul tree are placed one 
over the other in the open palms of both hands A wtl 
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thread is wound seven times round both hands 'and 
leaves. An axe made red-hot is then placed on the 
leaves and she bears it seven paces forward and throws 
it into a bundle of thorns. Should the metal have pene- 
trated the leaves and burnt her hands she is guilty, but if 
not she is considered innocent. For a man it is 
different. Selecting a trusted friend, he is taken to a river 
and made to stand up to his middle in water, and a how 
and arrow are placed in his hands, the friend waiting on 
the shore. When ail is ready, he shoots the arrow and 
immediately ducks his head under water, and so should 
remain till the friend, fleet of foot, runs and fetches the 
arrow back. If unable to keep under water till this is 
done, he is pronounced guilty. Although of low caste, 
nothing of the cow tribe is eaten. The wild cat, mun- 
goose, wild and domesticated pig', jackal, &c., are con- 
sidered delicacies. The wild hog is hunted by dogs, of 
which packs are kept for the purpose, the men, armed 
with spears, following on foot. They are very plucky 
at attacking a boar ; there is hardly a man of years who 
does not bear scars received in fights with them. Vil- 
lagers send great distances for a gang to come and rid 
their lands of these animals, and pay them in grain for 
doing so. Hares and other small animals are caught 
by nets ; some few shoot, and make very good shikarees. 

Dookur Kolhatees have been well known for years to 



tho'-e acquainted xvitk ihvm as xul iss ailiiun vl to lieuums 

crime. Dacoih, hig^hwax coMnn, tnir<rhn, ami ihi'fjs 
of sort'* are committed, but ue\ er t ittU dituiu' lub'i mv 
tion IS imparted to the unUs bv thm lau'^womm 
Ining under the protection ot mII lu admen and others, 
being gathered h> (horn fiom their Umporiu Imshimh 
and feiualc friend's in the touise oi iointi>itu>n IMius 
arc formed at nnrrngc and otlni hs{j\aU, N%lnn men 
from all round meet When a daauh^ oi raid loblnry 
has been decided on, all the gang (nliuh h unnjKHuI ul 
members from diiTei cut adhgos) assenihie, thuiL mueh 
liquor^ and, tahmg tboir dogs asitli them, stait oil, osten- 
sibly to hunt hog. Having effected tiitir ohjtet and 
buried the plunder, a pig or a lure is hilled and brought 
into the ullage to make believe tlicy liad gone out for 
no other purpose Dooknr Kolliatees accuse K^kants 
and Wagris of having initialed them in the fcicut-i of 
burglary, declaring that origin dly tiicy never stooped 
to anything lower than dacoity or robbery ; that m ly he, 
but they are very successful and adept pujul-i. A hrf ai h 
formed in a wall by men of this irioo can be rccogrn/ed 
by the fact that the sides, instead of being straight all 
the way through the v^all, shelve inwards, llie entrance 
outside being larger than the exit into the room. A 
“ todga” {charnjt) is always left .at the spot, which is 
supposed to put inquirers off the scent. 
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CHAPTER !X 


Kykaree, known also as *^Korwee,’* 
and "Kulkorwee/* and in Madras 
and Mysore as “Korwurroo.’ 

Tiifse people are a enmmal race well known to the 
Thuggee and Dacoity Department, and are ilmdoos by 
caste They are divided into twelve tribes (Kulwas), 
only four of which, howerer, are addicted to dacoitj, 
highwa) robber} and burghry as a profession Perhaps 
m no class is heavy crime more completely systematized 
and adopted as a hereditary profession They are • — 

1 “ Gadee-Puttee K} knees,’’ derived from 
“gadee,* jungle, and ‘‘puttee,” district, nho have a 
tradition that their ancestors alwa}s lived m deep 
forests 

2 “Concanee Kjkarees” arc a branch of the 
above, who had selected the Concan as their field 
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in the wall ; the entrance is level with the ground out- 
side. The instrument used by them is called “silla 
koloo" or “ punsec koloo/' It is of iron, steel-tipped, and 
from eight to seventeen inches long. This implement 
is held in great reverence by them, and is made the 
object of worship once a year. Whilst the naik is at work 
aplckedman iswithhim. Theother companions arepost- 
ed all round, to give the alarm on npproach of danger. As 
in duty bound, the naik enters the house alone (this rule 
is never broken) and hands out the plunder to his trusted 
companions outside. On the reappearance of the naik 
all join him, assist in carrying off the property, and the 
road towards their encampment is taken. Should they 
fear that suspicion would point to them, or that their 
camp is being quietly watched, the booty ia buried a 
long way from it. Otherwise it is carried into the 
encampment and immediately secreted. If surprised 
whilst in the act of committing an offence and surround- 
ed, or their retreat cut off, fight is shown, and the sticks 
with which they are armed are freely used, Ko other 
weapons are carried. It is thus that these gang 
burglaries often devolve themselves into dacoitifes. 
When bent on a regular dacoity, Kykarees gene- 
rally take a rough ladder to the spot to be attacked. 
It is composed of a pole with sticks tied across it at 
intervals; projecting just enough on either side to receive 
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a foot. It is made at night on the road to their desti- 
nation, and is, as a rule, left behind. It is taken as 
a precaution in case there may be some rraUs to 
scale. The presence of a ladder of the above 
description at the scene of crime is a pretty sure 
indication that Kykarees are the culprits. They are 
much given to stealing fowls, and are very expert at it. 
The birds are enticed away from thefr owners' houses 
by sprinkling grain on the ground. When sufficiently 
far away the Kykaree stands still and allows the bird to 
feed close up to him, when it is smartly caught by the 
head, the neck is instantly wrung, and the bird stowed 
away in a cloth under his arm. In this manner they 
will make away with a number of fowls in a very short 
sjrace of time. Both sexes of these tribes, especiallj’' the 
Gadee-Puttees, obtain money by cheating in a manner 
peculiar to themselves. A piece of brass bangle is 
highly polished and placed in flames obtained fr’om the 
bark of the tamarind tree. After heating several times 
it assumes the exact hue of gold, in fact so like does 
the colour become that goldsmiths themselves are often 
deceived. The pieces of brass thus prepared are offered 
for sale very secretly as gold, so as to make it appear 
they are stolen property. The rate asked being cheap, 
the cupidity of village bunniahsand others is roused and 
they often purchase. Another mode of making money 
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IS to entice a villager, who may cxppc'5'j wiIjingneHH to 
purcU-xse stolen property, to t!ie encampment He jh 
told to come alone and bring caih a ith him i h# y wcln 
belonging to the women are shown es hUA* u pro[#f rty, 
a bargain is struck, and tnonc) paid dot,rri at om/ A 
pipe or two are smoked and after a httlc f/m/* ruti m 
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women nnd children stow away small pieces of jewellery 
in their mouths. It is a common practice with women 
and children, should a police officer appear at the camp, 
to go away on pretence of fetching water and carry off 
stolen property in the water pots and bury it. Both 
sexes of all ages are very dexterous at burying articles 
under the very spot whereon they may be squatting. 
Cloths are frequently stitched between the folds of pack 
saddles and coverlets. They are also sewn between the 
outer material and lining of their tents. The following 
are the eight remaining tribes 

1. “ Bottee Kykarees” are a wandering class ; their 
ostensible means of livelihood is making baskets and chil- 
dren’s toys from the leaf of the palm tree, telling fortunes, 
and selling roots, &c., as medicines. Thev are thieves 
and pilferers. 

2 . “ Kothee Kykarees” wander about exhibiting 
monkeys, whence the}’’ derive their designation, “Kothee” 
being the Telegu for a monkey. (The regular monkey 
showmen are different, being Mahomedans.) They are 
thieves and pickpockets. 

o. “ Punderpooi’ee Kykarees” are those to be met 
with wherever new roads are being made. They fake 
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contracts on them for sand and moorum nnd employ 
donkeys and pomes in large numbers Thej are about 
the most honest of all the Kykaree tribes Some few 
members occasionally commit burglarj 

4 “ Koochce Kykarees alsoknonnas Oochla 
Kykarees, are those who make brushes of straw used 
by weavers They also make snares for catching game, 
and capture large quantities of deer They aie petty 
thieves and pickpockets 

5 “ Pamb K 3 . karee? Their ostensible means of 
livelihood IS by wandeung about, exhibiting snakes, 
generallj green ones 

C Telingana K} karecs are basket makers and 
wandeiers They are thieves 

7 “ Toobakoo Phuddoo Kykarees are not such 
wandering people as the otheis The) general!) settle 
for a time m villages, and subsist by singing and begging 
Ilie) are petty thieves 

8 ‘ Oor K) karees can hardiv be called a wander 
ing class for they build themselves huts m villages and 
settle down for a long period at a time and obtain a 
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CHAPTER X. 


Professional Poisoners, 


A class of cnmelias sprung up m recent years which 
IS hecomiDg very prevalent Professional poisoners, "who 
practise their diabolical calling of drugging or poison- 
ing travellers and then robbing them, have been Known 
to exist m India for ages past, and still do exist, though 
happily to a much less degree , but the poisoning of 
cartmen for the sake of the cart and bullocks is a crime of 
recent growth This class of poisoning is committed by 
both Hindoos and Jlahomedans, and is followed as a 
profession by those who have taken to it, though it is a 
matter for congratulation that, as far as at pre*^nt is 
known, they are not of any organization 
afraid to impart the secret to any accoro/Lc^ 
almost invariably go about smsly anJ 
demoniacal pursuits alone , m ^ ery 
two or even three have been Ino^'U t'' it 
associated together for the purpo*'’ 

9 
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Tjcst they might be discovered, they never remain 
long in one part of the country, but are continually on the 
move. After committing three or four murders in, say, 
a radius of one hundred miles, they decamp and betake 
themselves to fresh fields many miles off, and do not 
revisit the original part till an interval of some years has 
passed, and cart-owners and drivers have forgotten the 
fiite that befel some of their brethren, and been lulled 
into a sense of security. The poison employed is arsenic, 
and sometimes datura. After disposing of the driver, the 
cart and bullocks are taken to some distant market and 
sold, by the aid of unsuspecting commission agents, for 
the sake of a small commission. So cunning are these 
poisoners that they will rarely venture themselves into 
tlie market. The system on which these professionals 
work is such as never to arouse suspicion in the minds 
of the unsuspicious cart-owners and drivers, the incident 
adopted being of everyday occurrence in the country. 

The poisoner, dressed in good clothes and passing 
himself off as a merchant travelling with the object of 
purchasing grain or cotton, arrives a stranger in a village 
or town and puts up in the serai. Kepresenting that he 
has some heavy business transactions to carry on in 
some distant grain or cotton market, and that he is 
desirous of hiring a cart and pair of bullocks to take 
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Inm there, ho is soon offered what he requites by willing 
hirers of vehicles Having selected the best, a bargain 
IS struck for conveyance the whole nay, a small sum is 
paid down m advance, and an understanding arrived at 
that the balance shall be paid on arnv al at the destma 
tion The owner of the cart is asked to accompany the 
merchant, and in the event of his expressing his inability 
to do so a very trustworthy driver is asked for Thus it 
will be observed, everything is done to lull suspicion On 
the journey the driver and his fare become \ ery friendly, 
and should caste prejudices not interfere they feed to 
gether, if this cannot be, the seemingly kind merchant 
occasionally gives lus unsuspecting victim sweetmeats 
This familiarity between driver and fare is a common 
occurrence in India A buitahlc distance from the 
driver s house being attained, an opportunity is seized 
to administer poison in either food or sweetmeats 

On the symptoms of the poison taking effect appear 
mg, the poor fellow, with many cxpicssiona of com 
miscration at being taken so suddenly ill, is helped into 
the cart and asked to lie down and is carried on the 
poisoner driving the cart himself On reaching a lonely 
spot the victim, if by this time dead, is dragged out by 
means of a piece of cord fiom the cart fastened round the 
neck, and the body is cast on the roadside oi into an 
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atittude with all clothes on, and covered with a sheet or 
dhotnr, to make believe some stranger — a wa> farcr — had 
lam down and died from fatigue or disease Bodies thus 
found do not excite suspicion in the minds of the village 
authorities, as they arc found in a natural position A 
report is made accordingly to the police, who also agree , 
the members of the inquest also think it is nothing 
unusual, aaerdict of “ died from natural cau'ses is re- 
corded, and the body is duly buried Murders are 
seldom committed in the same distiict in which the cart 
and bullocks ha\ e been lured Not many } ears ago a 
notorious poisoner of this stamp was captured by 
accident, who confessed to no less than eighteen deaths 
by his own hands, and gloat°d over the recounting of 
each case This miscreant was a Mahomedan, and 
carried the poison in a silver charm tied on to his arm 



CHAPTER XI. 


Poona Bhampta. 

Bhainptas, "uiio are Iliudus, may well be termed the 
SoOTiarias of the south. Originally from the Telingana 
countr}', these people have settled in large numbers in 
the Sholaporo, Sattara, and Poona districts ; some also 
in Ivhandeish. There are whole villaeres of them in the 

O 

above districts, and they live well, possessing fields and 
cattle. Some of the most notorious are wealthy, with 
lands worth Rs. 50,000 to Rs. 60,000, and reside in large 
well-built houses. Rhamptas are professional thieves 
and pickpockets : they have now made the railway their 
especial resort. They go to great distances on their 
expeditions : the Punjab to the north, and the Madras 
Presidency to the south, are frequented by them ; m 
fact evei’y line of railway is used, and they generally 
return to their villages with large amounts stolen dur- 
ing these thievinof tours. Both sexes are most adept 
thieves. Except in railway carriages, where the rule is 
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relaxed, they, like the Soonarias, never steal between 
sunset and sunrise. 

Sometimes our towns and large fairs are frei^uented 
by them, but as a rule they do not leave the railway. 
The men get into third class railway carriages, and 
whilst the passengers are asleep at night, seize their 
opportunity, and make away with, or cut open bags or 
parcels which seem likely to contain jewellery, and 
alight at the first station reached after so doing with the 
spoil. The women do the same in the females' carriages, 
and, in addition, take jewellery off the person w'hUst the 
unsuspecting victim is asleep, and they are very expert 
at secreting small articles of value about their persons 
in such a manner as can only be discovered by female 
searchers. Hen and women dress like Jlahrattas, with 
this exception, that the latter do not bring up their 
sarecs between their legs. ^Vhen a gang start from their 
homes on an expedition some of the men are extremely 
well dressed, turbans and shawls being of an expensive 
kind, and much jewellery worn on their persons, so as to 
give them the appearance of being wealthy travellers : 
others arc disguised as rich Brahmins. The men 
almost always have pieces of broken glass in their pockets, 
and in their mouths they carry a small sharp curved 
knife (exactly like a sickle in shape) with thread tied 
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round the handle end. Both arc used to cut onen ba'^s 
and pockets. The knife (v.'hich they call an oodmool:) 
is .''ecrctcd in the hollo’^v betu'cen the io'^er janr and the 
cheek : tiji.s place is regularly prepared for its roceptioa.. 
by keeping a lump of salt there day and night for some 
lime, so as lo harden the gums. &c. Bhamptas never 


commit burglary or violent crime. In towns and villages 
anything, however trifling it may be. is pilfered. 


Jevrellery i- stolen on the parsons of children in crowds, 
and packets are cut aw.iv. Bbamntas have been known 
to ein:>!‘'>v chloroform in railwav carriae:C'S at niuht on 
slumbering passengers. The language caramon to 
thensalves is Telegu, and Yellamah” is their princi- 


pal deity. 


There is a class of professional pickpockets, 
residents of Khandeish. Berar, and the Central Pro- 
vinces, knoviui as “ Pathurkars," whose ostensible means 
of livelihood is to mend " chuLIxes" or grindstones (not 
^lahratta Pathurkars. who are ditrereat again'. There 
is everp reason to believe that they are the descendants 
of Bhamptas immigrated into these provinces genera- 
tions ago. The language common to themselves is Telegu. 
The same rules ree:aruing stealing are observed, and the 
cast of countenance is the same as the Bhamptas. They 
also use the small curved knife for cutting open pockets. 
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and Invc tho same name for it, a iz oodmool Telmgee 
Pathurkars are most e’s:pcrt thiG\ es and pickpockets 
Pairs and weekly bazars are much fiequented b) them 
Both males and females pick pockets steal whatever they 
can lay hands on, an^ take jewellery off the persons of 
children They ha^e not as yet taken to the railway as 
a scene for their o%ploits The costume of both sexes is 
like the poorer Kunbi of these parts I ikc Bhamptao 
their chief dcitj is YcUamah When met and questioned 
as to who thej arc, they will almost invanably reply that 
they arc Beldars or Kamatees 


10 



CHAPTER XH. , 

Fakir Coiner, 


This is a class of Fakirs (]\Iahomedans) who are by 
profession manufacturers and utterers of counterfeit 
coin. They come from Goolburga and its neighbour- 
hood, and the Sholapore district. Their “ pir” and 
preceptor lives at Satul Doodnee, near Goolburga. They 
wear beads round their necks, and their names invari- 
ably end with “ Shah,” thus “ XJnneershah” and 
“ Khadurshah,” and their costume is the same as that 
of the ordinary Fakir. Hindustani is spoken with 
a strono' Canarese accent, and in the usual Fakir 
style. In addressing women “Mai” (mother), and men 

“ Data,” is uttered in a more than ordinarily cringing 

« 

manner. The country is traversed by small gangs of 
from two to sis, and boys as a rule accompany them. 
The Deccan, the Central Provinces and Berar are the 
parts most frequented. Their homes are left in the 
beginning of the cold season, and the commencement 
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of the monsoon generally sees them bach They put up 
at places usually frequented by Fakirs, at saints’ tombs, 
or m Fakirs’ houses m the vicinity of towns or villages 
The bo}B who accompany them are, as a rule, used for 
passing the false rupees Women never accompany 
them All their goods and chattels are carried by 
themselves When questioned as to the class of Fakirs 
to which they belong the reply is to the “Mudaree 
class When arrested they evhibit no fear, but keep 
on protestmg that they are poor mendicants 

The mode adopted for passing the counterfeit com is 
almost imariably the same the victims selected are 
generally women The Fakir, or one of the boys, sajs 
he has a number of coppers and is willing to give 17 
or 18 annas for a rupee, and that being strangers to the 
part of the country the} don’t know the correct change 
The offer is accepted The coppers are counted out 
and the rupee is asked for Tahing it in his hand, the 
man dexterously changes it, substituting a counterfeit^ 
and at once sa} a the rupee is bad and he can t take it , 
the victim, not suspecting anything, either offeis an 
other, wbicb is also treated in the same way , and so on 
nntil no more genume ones are remaining, and the 
Fakir gathers up his change, or, m the first instance, 
takes up his coppers, and passes on One of these me 
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lur. Gaoii known to pass no less than eleven counter- 
feit. rupees Into a tanda of Bunjaras in one day. These 
coiners pa^'s great quantities of false coin during their 
{<cregrii)ation.s. Large fairs are much resorted to for the 
purpose; anrl it is curious liow rarely they arc detected. 

The irnplcrnenls u.scd for tlic manufacture of base 
coin are simjdc. A mould of earth, au iron spoon, 
a p.air of pincers and a .small knife constitute the lot. 
Tiie mould i.s made of a kind of earth called by them 
“ Sidec Fait Muttcc.” This is pounded very fine, and 
worked to a proper consistency with water. A rupee 
is covered vrith this pre[)ared earth and well pressed on 
all sides, and. to take the impression better, it is further 
tapped all round with a flat piece of wood. A cut is 
then made through it, going along the edge of the 
rupee, and a small hole made in the side of the mould, 
wedge-.shaped, to .admit of the melted metal being 
poured in. A mark i.s also made across the cut men- 
tioned above, to admit of the mould being correctly 
fi.Ncd when ready. The lump of clay is now wrapped 
over with several layers of rag. A thick coating of 
clay is put over this again, and the whole lump is put 
into a fire. When the mould is considered sufficiently 
baked, the outer layer of clay and the rags are removed, 
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complete The two pieces are pat together and melted 
substance pouied in (this is generally pewter) the false 
rupee is taken out and perfected by the hand with the 
small knife and is then read} for passing The manu 
facture of false com is carried on in lonely places, 
generally in jungle or waste land® Counterfeit com is 
carried in a lungotce worn by two or three of each 
gang (the passers) The pockets for holding the rupees 
are sewn to the inner side of the front part of the Ian 
gotee, under the front flap, and tied very tightly 

On a man being searched, the lungotee is undone 
from the back and allowed to hang down in front , the 
inner part, being hidden by the fiont flap escapes notice 
These people always possess a leather bag, m which on 
the march they carry their coming implements, and in 
addition some of the fine earth, loose, and some white 
metal When halted all the implements aic buried m 
the neighbourhood of their resting place These Fakirs 
may rqadily be recognized by their extremely cringing 
manner and by their Canarese accent The only time 
all th^ir implements are with them is when on the 
journey from place to place 
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KumuR OR Sawsya, 

Kunjoes are a well-kno^vn wandering, predatory race. 
They are Hindus by caste, and are a branch of the great 
family of Sansya robbers, who claim their descent from 
SainsmuII. They are professional dacoits and robbers. 
There are two branches of Kunjurs addicted to this 
violent style of crime, who frequent Berar, the Central 
Provinces, the Nizam’s dominions, and the Deccan in 
general. One of them — Marwaree Kanjars — wander 
down even to the southern parts of the Madras Presi- 
dency. Nunjurs can always be recognized by the costume 
of their women and by their encampments. Members of 
both tribes pass themselves off as Bhats, and to strangers 
will never confess themselves to be Kunjurs, It would 
appear that originally they were the Bhats (bards) of 
the Jat tribe, but their numbers increased, so that, 
irnable any longer to subsist upon the charities of one 
tribe, they took to robbery, and spread over Eajputana 
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and then on to the Deccan The two tribes arc known 
among themselves as — 

1, Deccanee Ivuvjurs, 

2, Marwaree, or OoNcnALAraoA, or Bylewalla 

The former have adopted the Deccan as their home, 
and do not go out of it , the second tribe, as their designa 
tion implies, come from Matwar From the fact of their 
women wearing short lamgas they are sometimes called 
Oonchalaingawallas (short petticoated people), in con 
tradistmction to the Deccanees, whose women wear long 
lamgas In the same way the} are also known as 
C}lepardhis, from their habit of stealmg bullocks and 
cows , the Deccanccs confine themselves to stealmg 
ponies and donkeys It is now endeavoured to describe 
each tribe separately, and show the means of distmguish 
mg one from the other 

There isathird tribe ofKunjurs, known as “Koochee 
walla Kunjurs,’ who are also a true wandering class 
Livmg in pals they wander about all over the country 
They are not addicted to crime as a profession, and 
should not be confounded with their criminal namesakes 
A livelihood is obtained by selling “ koochees, large 
brushes, which they make of the roots of the kus grass 
These koochees, from which they dcnve their name, are 
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extensively used by weavers for clearing the threads 
wlien entangled on the looms. Head ropes and heel ropes 
for horses, and slings for hanging up eooking utensils, are 
also made and sold largely in the different villages and 
towns they visit. The women of this tribe are notorious 
for their obscene songs accompanied with the most ob- 
scene gestures and signs, and also for their grossly abusive 
language. So proverbial is it that it is a common thing 
amongst natives to term a quarrelsome foul-mouthed 
woman a “ Ifunjurnee.” The men of this tribe are a 
wild-looking set. The women wear sarees very long, 
reaching well over the feet and touching the ground. 
It is purposed giving a description of this race in future 
papers on the non-criminal wandering tribes. 



CHAPTER XIV 


DECCANEC IvUNJllR. 


Thf'^e people, no\^' rctulonty ol Iho Hoot ni» Im\o \\\\> 
ordinary Beccanee cast of coimtentinu\jmi of din L toiu- 
pIe?ion, and Jiavc rcgtthr features, Tiie itiea wtai Hum* 
liairlongiatlicJfarwarco style. Tlio wcuriru wriirlun/j 
lalngas arhicU reach down to tho jinklcs, like tlio Ihijpul 
women of the Dcccaii, Those Im'ngna are miule of efi hor 
dark blue or red material, out of sarcca cut Uj) lor (liu 
purpose Choices arc worn fastened nt tlm bark by 
two knots, one at the top near the neck and anollirr h( 
the bottom of the choice. Over this choleo a slwyidm 
jacket or^'koorta'' is worn ; it has a border of a ddlVianl 
coloured material round the bottom. ’Jljelr Imh 5a 
worn tied up in a knot or plaited at tlu* bwk. A noru 
ornament in the sliipe of u Ihnvtr, always of ;'oJd, U 
worn on the Icftl-idc of tlie iio'''*, No''/*'riny» (nnllia) and 
anklets arc ncv< r v/om. Hotli r< xfi, bkr all th«‘ ( rimin'i! 
tribes, are d t/y li/jm/j , 'Jfi^y f'}>^ sh Urdu and 
II 
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Mahrathee very fluently, but with a slight foreign accent. 
The language common to themselves is Guzerattee much 
mixed with Marwaree. Bowries from up-country and 
these people can understand one anotlier, though their 
language is is not quite the same. 

Deccanee Kurijurs pass themselves off as “ Kolhatees,” 
“ Beldars,” “ Bhats,” also as “ Topeewalla Bhats,” as they 
have recently taken to making caps and knitting gloves 
and socks as an ostensible means of livelihood. Being 
a true wandering tribe, pals are used. Numbers of don- 
keys ai*e always to be found about their encampments, 
by which fact and by the costume of the females this 
tribe can be easily recognized. The outsku’ts of a town 
or village are favourite camping grounds. Dacoity, 
highway robbery, robbing travellers whilst asleep, don- 
key and pony stealing are practised by these Kunjurs as 
a profession. Burglary is not committed by themselves ; 
but others, chiefly Budhucks and Mangs, are hired for 
the purpose, and the spoils are shared. This tribe has 
also taken now-a-days to stealing bags of grain, bales 
of cloth, &c.,.ofi’ railway trains, when the engine stoj)S 
to water at ont-of-the-way stations. They are great 
hands at stealing donkeys, and make away with large 
numbers of these animals out 'of every district they 
may pass through. One mode is to drive thcii own 
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donkeys to gn7e w ith those of "x Mlhge, '\ud in the 'iftei 
noon all ire dn\ en to the encampment oj^nl} , if all 
\\cre theirs Should an oivncr recognize Ins pioperty 
among those being dn\ en awaj , he claims it, and the 
Ivunjnrs plead ignorance of the fact that anj other than 
tlieir own arc present, and with manj apologies tell 
him to take Ins animal or aminals an ay , but should 
they happen to reach the encampment unnoticed hy 
their owner^ they are sent off that same night miles 
and miles ana} m charge of one of the men, the whole 
gang following the next morning Anothei mode is to 
catch donke}a unobserved, drive them to alouel} nullah, 
and there throw them and tie up their legs and leav c 
them At night the spot is visited, and should the 
animals be still there, undiscovered by their owner, they 
are released and driven off as stated above Pomes aie 
stolen at night from the pegs to which they may be 
tied and even out of stalls, and taken off great distances at 
once A case has been known of a Kunjnr lad who stole 
a ponj m a town one night he rode him straight of! to 
Bhooranpoor, a distance of 7C miles, where he sold him 
next d ly, and returned by rad at once to the place he 
started from l>cctftTiee Ivunjurs are aVso mnc\i addicted 
to cutting away bales of cloth off carts on the road to 
fairs llicy aie adept sheep and goat stealers, which 
dime IS committed at night Poultry arc also stole 
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Having discovered the fowlhouse, it is approached under 
cover of darkness, the door is broken upon, and a wet 
clotii thrown over the roosting birds. The damp cloth 
induces them all to squat and keep quiet, when one by 
one their necks are dexterously wrung. The women of 
this tribe enter towns and villages in parties, sing and 
dance, and thus gather information, which is imparted 
to tlie males. For the purpose of disposing of stolen 
property these Ivuujurs always manage to get very 
friendly with some patel or villager (the former is always 
preferred). All plunder is at once handed to the safe 
keeping of this friend, who sells it for them ; none is 
retained, as a rule, should they be encamped anywhere 
within twenty or thirty miles from the scene of the crime 
whence the property was taken. Beyond this distance 
a few cloths are generally brought in to be cut up and 
made into clothing for themselves. If unable to hand 
over the property at once to the friend, it is buried 
some distance away from their camp, and made over to 
him on the first opportunity occurring. Whenever any 
patel or villager seems to be on intimate terms of friendship 
with Deccanee Kunjurs, it is almost always a certain sign 
that he is the receiver of their ill-gotten gains. 



CHAPTER XV. 


Marwaree Kunjur, known also as 
"BhAT/* also OONCHALAINGA WALLA” 
or “Bylewalla.” 


Tnts tribe comes from !Marwar. They roam all over 
the Deccan and penetrate far into the Sfadraa Presidency, 
The men are, as a rule, tall and robust, with the Marwaree 
cast of countenance, and generally of fair complexion, 
The women, of whom three or four invariably accompany 
each gang, however small it may be, are handsome, but 
dirty in appearance. The language is the same as that 
of the Deccanee Kunjurs, but pronounced with a strong 
Marwaree accent. They converse fluently in !&larwaree, 
hut very imperfectly in Urdu, and not at all in Mahrattee. 
They pass themselves off as Bbats” or as “Nutts," 
and sometimes as “ Byle Pardhis.” 
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^ Like tlie Deccanee Kunjtirs, these people are also a 
ti lie wandering race. Pals are used, and encampments 
are always found far away from villages, generally on the 
boundary between two village lands. Encampments 
of this tribe may always be recognized by the number 
of bullocks and cows about them, as well as by the 
costume of the women, which is a short lainga (petti- 
coat) reaching down to halfway between the knees and 
ankles, very full all round the lower part, like that 
worn by Marwaree women. The colour of the material 
is generally blue, and often strips of different-coloured 
stuffs are sewn down it. The bottom of the lainga has 
a border of other coloured material. No choice is worn, 
but a long jacket with long sleeves is used. High shoes 
(chuddaojoothas) like those used by Marwarees are worn. 
A small quantitj^ of the front hair is plaited on either 
side of the forehead, and the rest of the hair is drawn 
hack and tied ; it is then either done up in a knot or 
plaited. On the plaited hair over the forehead cowrie 
shells or round brass ornaments like buttons are often 
attached. The women never wear gold ornaments : 
caste rules forbid the use of this metal. They must be 
either silver, brass, copper or zinc. The nose -ring is 
generally made of silver. Glass bangles az’e not used ; 
the bangles are generally brass. Tlie earring is a long 
o Loo/I at the end as a drop. Beads of all 
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colours arc mucli used for necUaccs liiass or /me, 
sometimes sil\cr, nnklets. arc often uoin on both ankles 
A ueculnrity about the women of llus tribe is that 
the^ arc all confirmed snuflf takers, and consume greit 
quantities of it 'Ihe men wear bead and horsehair 
necklets 

The headman of a gang is staled “jemadar, as 
m the case of the Deccancc Ivunjurs The men ol 
this tribe commit dacoit), highway lobbcTj, thefts 
of all kinds, and cattle liftings are resorted to, they 
confining themselies, boweier, to bullocks and cows 
Donkej^s are not stolen, as it is considered derogatory 
Dacoity is not so much resorted to now a day s as is 
highway robbery, the Thuggee and Dacoity Department 
haMng instilled into their minds a wholesome dread 
They are mostinNCterate cattle hftera and sheep stealers, 
and never lose an opportunity of making away with 
bullocks, cows or sheep Burglary is never committed. 
The women enter towns and villages m parties {accord* 
mg to the number with the gang), smg and dance. 
Information thus collected is imparted to the males AM 
bulky stolen property is buried at so me di stance from 
the camp, but cash, gold and small articles of \aluf are 
secreted m the legs (which are made hollov/ for tlx 
purpose) of the small cots, about a y ard and alnlfgqij in , 
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which are always used by them— an excellent mode of 
hiding valuables, as it would never be suspected by the 
uninitiated. The women have large long pockets in the 
front folds of their laingas, in which larger articles of 
value are stowed. 



CHAPTER XVI 

Gopaul, known also as “Boreykar,” 
or ‘ Boriawalla. 

The Gopauls, who are Hindoos, would appear on 
ginally to have entered Berar from Nimar and Indore, 
and thence spread themselves over the southern portion 
of the dominions of His Highness the Nizam Where 
thej came from into Niraar it is difficult to say , most 
probably from that Eden of predatory races, — Guzerat 
The^ are divided into five tribes, who are distinct from 
each other No intermarriage is allowed, and each 
tribe has its 12 J sub divisions The tribes can be 
distinguished one from the other by peculiarities m the 
costume of the males and by their ostensible means of 
luelihtod All Gopauls are professional cattle lifters, 
confining their attention chiefly to buffaloes, sheep and 
goats They also commit burglary, and occasionally, 

but rarely, dacoity The five tribes are — 

12 
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h '^^cer Gopauls” are to be met with in the Nimar 
district of the Central Provinces, northern Khandeish, 
Bcrar and north part of His Highness the Mzam’s domi- 
nions, They are a semi-wandering class, that is, they 
build themselves huts of date leaves outside villages and 
reside there for one, two, or even three years at a time, as 
long as tlio friendsJiip of the patel lasts, then move on to 
another village. Their ostensible means of livelihood is 
mat-making from the leaves of the date tree. The 
costume of the male is veiy like Kunbis with this ex- 
ception, that instead of a dhotur white drawers reaching 
down to the knee are worn. The women wear sarees 
and jacket bodies like Mahratta females. The head- 
man of a community is styled '' patel.” 

2. “ Pangul Gopauls.” — They are to be found in the 

same parts of the country as the preceding tribe. A 
large number have settled in Indore. Their ostensible 
means of livelihood is also mat-making from the leaves 
of the date tree. These two tribes have selected Berar 
for their country, and being mat-makers they have 
obtained the designation of “ Boreykars” in these parts. 
Paufful Gopauls, in addition to this trade, also beg from 
off trees. A cloth is spread at the foot of a tree, and 
the Pangul, getting high up on a branch, calls aloud 
for alms in the name of one of the deities. The 
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costume of the males is very like the ordinary Ivunbi , 
arwers are not worn, but dhofurs, which is the only 
difference between these and the Veer Gopauls The 
women wear sarecs and jacket bodies The leaders of 
communities are termed “ patois ” The head patel of 
the whole tribe resides in the vicinity of Bhooranporc 
He is sent for on all occasions of intricate caste disputes 

S “ Pylwan Gopauls ’ — To he found south of the 
Berars in the Deccan The males wear tight drawers 
{cholnas), a turban and sheet thrown over their persons 
They practise gymnastics and perform feats on a long 
pole, and are accompanied during these performances by 
tom toms They also make mats of date leaves, are not 
often met out of the Nizam’s dominions, and are a 
wandering race They live in small tents or pals, 
which, with them goods and chattels, are carried on 
buffaloes 

4 “ Guzerattee Gopauls,’ as tlicir name implies, 

belong to the race who ha\ e selected Guzerat as their 
country The males wear white or sometimes bncL- 
coloured tight drawers {chuddas), a largish turban of 
either white or red material, and a sheet over tl* 
shoulder Unlike any of the other Gopaul th» 

men wear ncckhces of large end small white bead., and 
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earrings of brass wire with white beads strung on to 
the end. The women sometimes use the lainga 
(petticoat), and at others the saree or ordinary cloth of 
the country. This tribe would appear to be the lowest 
in the Gopaul social scale, for they will eat and drink 
at the hands of all the others, which is not reciprocated. 
Their ostensible means of livelihood is gymnastics, 
chiefly performed on the tight rope, tumbling and feats 
of strength on the ground, and basket-making. Guze- 
rattee is the language common to themselves, though 
they converse fluently also in Mahrattee and Hindu- 
stani. Curious to say, their slang is very similar to that 
used by the Budhucks or Bowries and the Wagris or 
Takunkars. Many of the words are exactly the same. 
They are a true wandering class, having no fixed 
houses, and roam all over Central India and the Deccan, 
their sole habitations being small portable tents ( pals), 
the materials of which are of a dirty brick-colour. 

5. “ Kam Gopauls” are to be met with chiefly in 

the northern portion of the Nizam’s dominions, rarely 
venturing out of that territory. They are also a 
wandering tribe. The costume of the male is tight 
short drawers of a dirty yellow colour, a sheet over the 
person, and a red or white turban, and, unlike all the 
other tribes, he carries a bag made of thick canvas with 
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blue stripes Tlieir ostensible means of livelihood are 
gymnastics and bashet mahing 

As already stated, the 'whole of the Gopaul tribes (or 
Borejkars) arc professional and most inveterate cattle 
lifters, bufrabes being the animals preferred , sheep and 
goats if found untended are also quietl} driven off In no 
tribes among them, however, is the crime so systematized 
as among the Veer and Bangui Gopauls , everything is 
well planned and arranged To facilitate matters these 
two tribes have established colonics of their people m 
long strips of country on borders of districts and pro- 
Vinces at regular intervals between II II the Holkar’s 
territory and H 11 the J^izam’s dominions, that is, on 
the southern borders of the former, all along the foot of 
the range ol the Satpoora hdls and their continuation 
more westward , another long chain about fifty miles 
off, running through the centre of Herat and through 
Khandeish , and finally, in H H the hhzam’s territory 
a httle beyond British border A buffalo stolen any- 
where near the first hne is immediately sent off to the 
intermediate Ime of colonies, or, if they are afraid of 
being followed, on thence to H U the Nizam’s terri- 
tory, and versi% being passed on from colony to 
colony, in an incredibly short space of time, and sold 
after reaching their destination at the nearest tveeUy 
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market as soon as possible. Detection is very difficult, 
owing to tlie distance placed between the spot where 
the animal is stolen and where it is disposed of. These 
people are answerable for a great deal of the cattle- 
lifting which is committed, especially of buffaloes. A 
peculiarity with this race is that a Gopaul will rarely 
steal near his own home j for instance, a Khandeish 
man will either go to Hyderabad territory, Berar, or 
any other colony, and, being sheltered and secreted by 
his kinsmen, will steal sheep and cattle and commit 
other crimes and be off before his presence has become 
known to the villagers and others not of the tribe. As 
a rule, no disguise is assumed but that of a gowlee. 
There is a Mahomedan race of “ Boriawallas,” known 
as “ Baria Baffs,’' who are great dacoits and highway- 
men by profession, but, unlike their Hindoo namesakes^ 
do not lift cattle. The Thuggee and Dacoity Depart- 
ment have known Baria Baffs for years, and have sent 
many of them across the seas. They are a wandering 
tribe, sometimes assuming the disguise of fakirs to 
obtain information, and are a dangerous and reckless 
class of criminals, being much addicted to extensive 
torchlight dacoities in villages wherever they can get a 
chance. H. H. the Nizam’s dominions and sometimes 
parts of the Bombay Presidency are frequented by them. 
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each according io its own caste rules ; some by making 
baskets, and some liempcn and hide ropes and brooms, 
whilst the females of all act as midwives throughout 
the country to highest and lowest castes alike. 

The Kuckwuldar i\Iangs are addicted to dacoity, 
robbery on roads, burglary, and thefts of sorts. They 
are most daring, and look upon robbery rather as a 
natural [)rofession. Tlie leader of a gang is styled “ naik,” 
and his orders are attended to with the most implicit 
obedience. He takes precedence on all occasions, and 
in disputes his decision is final. On him rests the re- 
sponsibility of carrying out plans for expeditions. Infor- 
mation is obtained wlien going round in villages selling 
baskets or brooms. A suitable place being fixed on for 
a dacoity or robbery, all the gang meet in the bouse of 
one of the members, much liquor is imbibed and a con- 
sultation is held, when detailed instructions are issued 
to each as to the part he is to take. The goddess Den 
is worshipped and her aid solicited on their undertaking. 
Upon the night agi'ced on, the gang assemble, and 
armed with swords, matchlocks, stones and clubs (and 
carrying in addition a small knife) they proceed to the 
attack. Having placed men to watch the different 
streets or roads leading to the house, the rest of tke 
gang make a rush with shouts of “ deen.” The doors 
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being forced open, tbe hou‘‘c is> entered and tbe irmates 
are forced, bj threats of violence, to <boiv irbere the 
viloables ina> be hidden The persons of iroaoen are 
reUgiouslj respected, no violence being e\er ofured to 
them Having accompli bed their object the gang 
retire and return to their head'^uarters by a different 
route to the one by vrhich they ■vrent. Shoes of the 
kind worn by other cartes, or &kir bags and green 
beads, are taken and left on the ‘^cene of enme, so as to 
throw suspicion on tho«e clashes On arrival at head- 
quarters more liquor is consumed and the gang disperse. 
The proper!} is buried in •mme field vath a mark to 
denote the spot, till the hue and cry of the enro'* 
over, when it is unearthed and divided, the naik getting 
extra ^are When employed in plunder they u«e a 
peculiar slang language, not known out of th^ir tnbe. 
Burglary is generally committed single handed , on 
rare occasions two or even three wiU band together for 
the purpose The instrument n«ed is of iron, about 
a foot long, and shaped very like a chisel at the pomt 
It IS by looking for marks of this instram'>nt that it can 
be ascertained whether or not the breach la the wall has 
been the handiwork of a ilang These robb^’rs do not 
stop short of murder m cases when opposition w offered, 
but this extremity is only resorted to when th^j a^e 
wounded or have their retreat cut off. Should an art -h 
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on a limb be difficult of displacement, however, they do 
not hesitate to amputate the offending member in 
order to secure the jewel. 

The castes ofKassar (glass bangle sellers) andMal- 
lees are safe from injury either to person or property at 
the hands of Mangs, the former because they supply 
glass and lacquered bangles by which a married woman 
is known from a widow, and the latter because of their 
avocation, being by birth tillers of the soil, in opposition 
to the cultivators who labour from necessity, Mangs 
having respect for Mother Earth and her produce. In 
return Kassars and Mallees are good friends on all 
occasions of trouble, and help them as well as they can, 
and often among these classes are people who dispose 
of the stolen property for them. The entire Deccanee 
Mang family is divided into four classes. In addition 
to those mentioned below, it is curious that nearly every 
TIindu tribe has its Mang division attached to it. The 
Bunjaras have them Mangs (Dhalias) j the Koorkoos, 
the Telingas, the Bedurs, &c., have theirs. 

The four classes alluded to are 


1. “Buckwuldar Mang,” known also as “Mang 
Ramoosee,” and in some parts of the countiy as 
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“ Gbatolia SJaDg,” they take service as village watchmen, 
make baskets and mats of date lea\ es 

2 ** Holud Slang ’ — These people beat the tom 
tom, play on a sort of clanonette, and sound the crooked 
horn at birth and marriage ceremonies It is men of 
this class who act as hangmen at executions Amongst 
them are also found shoemakers and workers in leather 

3 “J^udaMang,” known in some parts as “Waradu 
Mang/ they tan skins, make hide and hempen ropes, 
brooms, and baskets of the bamboo, never working with 
date leaves This is the only way one can tell this tribe 
from the Ruckwuldar Mang 

4 ^'Dukelwar Jiang ’ are the “hhat ’ (bards) of the 
whole Mang tribe This is a peculiar w andenng class 
who sub-sist by begging solely from JIangs Thej use 
pals, which arc conveyed from place to place on don 
keys Each gang is accompanied by numbers of dogs 
On arrival at a village where there may be a Jiang, the 
Eakelwar erects bis pal immediately in front of this 
man’s house, and himself and family , cattle and dogs, 
must be fed by the owner Should he offend m any 
■'^ay, a figure representing a man is made of r3g» and 
stuckj head dowon ards, on a long stick by the ‘ barri. 
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Mang Garodee. 

These people, like most of tke Hindoo Tvandcring 
crimiDal tribes, appear to owe their origin to Giucr.H, 
for the language common to them is Guzcrattcc. It 
is not of the purest, however, being much mixed with 
Mahrattee, doubtless from long residence in the Deccan, 
Mang Garodees are a purely criminal tribe, being profes- 
sional robbers and cattle-liftcrs E\en the nomeii and 
children steal habitually. Encampments of ibc^e p**oj)le 
may be recognized by their little tents, vrhich, unhLe 
those of other tribes, arc open all round at the iMtowj ; 
the fly, instead of coming to the ground, U lie/I up js-vvi'* 
distance off the ground to stages driven into tlie ; 
no ropes are used, IVhen a large gang I* ibv 

pals arc pitched in line’* Kumlx'rh of t d' -gl- 
are alrrays to be seen v. ith V/o" 

also accompany each gang. V/h^n jvr.i*,;.' in- 

tents, goods and chatt^ are ir,-,a,v*.VY / 4^, 
backs of bullocls cr b-smva oow 
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^voollcn cloth about his person or a red sliawl over his 
shoukler.s, this being used as a mark of distinction or 
rank. The naik is always spokesman for the gang, and 
invariably comes forward to act as such should any one 
visit tljc party. The men are, as a rule, well set up 
and tall. Their costume is something like that worn 
by professional gymnasts, f.c., tight, reddish-brown- 
coloured short drawers, a waistband with fringe at 
cither end, a sheet thrown over the shoulders, and a 
carele.ssly tied turban, rather large in size when one is 
worn ; usually a piece of dirty rag acts as such. Brass 
carriTigs, and very often a necklace of beads, are worn. 
The women wear their sarccs short and tied in the style 
of Telinga females, blue being the favourite colour. 
Bangles, brass earrings, bead necklaces, and sometimes 
zinc or brass anklets, are ornaments much fancied. No 
trouble is taken with the hair, it is seemingly never 
combed, is short and always dishevelled. Both sexes 
arc extremely dirty about their persons and clothing, 
and most offensive to go near, and are, as a rule, covered 
with vermin. The women are generally very violent 
when any attempt is made to search an encampment, 
especially when stolen property is concealed in it. In- 
stances have been known of their seizing their infants by 
the ankle and swinging the poor little creatures round 
their heads, declaring they would continue doing so till 
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gang ill an adjoining district or province. Priendly 
patels are also employed to dispose of stolen property. 
Stealing goats and slieep is a favourite occupation of the 
men of this tribe. They will either cany them off alive 
from their pens at night or will kill them whilst out 
grazing. This latter is done in the following manner 
Having spotted either a sheep or a goat which may be 
grazing furthest away from the flock, the thief awaits his 
oppoi'tunity till the shepherd’s back is turned, when the 
animal is quickly captured. Placing a foot on the back 
of the neck near the head and seizing the animal under 
the chin by the right hand, the neck is broken by a 
sudden jerk, the body is then thrown into a bush or in 
some dip in the ground, to avoid notice, and he walks 
away watching from a distance. The shepherd, ignorant 
of the loss of one of his animals, goes on leisurely driving 
his flock before him. When well out of sight the car- 
cass is removed to the encampment. Great care is taken 
that the skin, horns and hoofs are immediately burnt, so as 
to avoid detection. Mang Garodees, male and female, 
have recently taken to travel about by rail, and steal 
from persons in the same manner as Bhamptas. It is a 
rule among them not to give a girl in marriage till the 
intended husband has proved himself a proficient thief. 
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of the parts of the country they reside in. There are, 
however, several villages composed entirely of Ramoo- 
secs, in wliicli they live like other ryots. Captain 
j^Iackintosh, in his excellent history of the tribe, published 
in the “ i\Iadras Journal of Literature and Science” for 
April 1834, conjectures “that the Raraoosees, having 
originally lived at a distance from villages, must have 
been termed Ram Vassi, i. e., residents of waste or 
desolate land, from the Sanscrit ‘ Ram,’ ‘ a waste land,’ 
vassi, ‘ residing,' and that Ramvassi in course of time 
•was converted into Ramoosee. Some of the tribe, how- 
ever, maintain that their name is derived, from.' Ram 
Vounssy,’ i. c., descendants of Rama, that he created 
them when passing through the Deccan to Ceylon in 
search of Seeta.” Ramoosees are of low caste. The tribe 
is divided into two main branches — “ Chowan” and 
“Jadow.” From these, numerous sub-dmsions have 
sprung. They have the remains of a distinct language 
(mail)' of the words of which belong to Telega), which is 
seldom used by them except when busily engaged in 
plundering, or when they wish to communicate something 
secretly in the presence of other persons. From long 
residence in the Mahratta country, they converse in 
Mahrattee. Their chief deity is “ Khundoba” From their 
rites, ceremonies, and original language, it would appear 
that the tribe originally emigrated from some part of the 
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Tehngana country Both sexes have quite adopted the 
Southern Jlahratta style of costume, and m features 
the males bear a strong resemblance to the men of that 
part of the country A great many have taken to cul 
tivation Like the Takunkars, they have their “naiks’ 
and “ surnaiks, and the country was divided off into 
districts for each naik Robberies were not committed 
in other than their own district, but this is fast dying 
out Naiks are no longer obeyed as m daj s gone by, 
and the country is common to all They do not wander 
into distant countries on plundering expeditions, but 
conhne their operations to from thirty to fifty miles in 
the neighbourhood of their own homes Should, how- 
ever, a number of Ramoosees meet accidentally in a 
foreign country, whither they may have gone in search 
of work, they will form themselves into a gang and 
commit dacoities, highway robberies, and burglaries It 
13 a custom with Ramoosees to commit at least one of 
the above crimes once a year They do not, as a rule, 
stoop to petty crime Whilst about it they do a good 
stroke of business, always biding their time till they are 
sure of a good haul The man who leads a party on an 
expedition is called a naik Previous to attempting to 
commit dacoity, or attacking a treasure party or party of 
travellers, correct information is obtained regarding the 
house, place, or persons they mean to attack, and the 
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Dumber of persons they are likely to encounter in their 
enterprise, so as to enable them to make suitable arrange- 
ments before setting out. In former days they used to 
send members of their tribe disguised as Gosseins to get 
this information ; but now this is not done, it is secured 
through members of their OAvn tribe living in the village 
where they mean to commit dacoity, or whence the party 
they mean to attack starts. The silence of the inform- 
ants is secured by granting them a share of the booty. 
The naik determines on the number of men to be 
employed, making sure there will be sufficient to ensure 
success. All the members of the gang are not taken 
from the same village. A supply of bread is prepared 
for the party sufficient for the number of days they 
expect to be out. They trust to one another’s honour 
to adhere to the old rule not to give information against 
each other. Formerly they used to take an oath before 
the naik by the “ Bel-bhundar,” but this is now dispensed 
with. If bent on a large dacoity, they arm themselves 
chiefly with swords, taking some matchlocks should they 
deem it necessary, and the remainder have merely 
sticks. One of the party carries a small copper or earthen 
pot, or a cocoanut shell, with a supply of ghee to moisten 
their torches with before they commence operations. 
Eamoosees avoid, as much as possible, being seen 
either when proceeding to the object of them attack 
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